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Spring Walking Suits. 

Fig. 1.—Dress wirn Dovste Skirt or TWO 
Suapes oF Brown Poruiy. The under-skirt, 
which is the lighter, is trimmed with a flounce, 
surmounted with an upright scalloped ruche of 
the same material and a band of brown satin. 
Three rows of these upright ruches and a satin 
band are set higher up the skirt. ‘The over-skirt 
is cut in large scallops, and edged with netted 
fringe and satin bands; both this and the waist 
are of the darker poplin. The waist is trimmed 
with ruches of poplin, and the sleeves with bands 
and bows of satin. Sash and loops of satin. 
Dark brown straw hat. Light brown parasol. 

Fig. 2.—Dress wita Dousie Skirt or Gray 
Summer Serce. The under-skirt is trimmed 
with scalloped ruches and bias folds of the same 
material, arranged as shown in the illustration. 
The over-skirt is bordered with a wide ruffle, and 
puffed en panier. ‘The sleeves are likewise trim- 
med with wide ruffles. Gray straw hat, trimmed 
with gray satin. 

Fig. 3.—Dark Green Sirk Dress, border- 
ed with a broad flounce, which is surmounted by 
a double box-pleated ruche. Black gros grain 
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over-skirt is looped with a large rosette. The | admiration and respect of the best English soci- 


waist and peplum are trimmed with loops and 
folds of lavender linen-back satin. The sash is 
trimmed with lavender silk fringe. Lavender 
crape bonnet. 

Fig. 5.—Sxrrt or Bivue anp Buack Strivep 
Sitx, bordered with a wide pleated flounce. 
Short over-skirt, puffed en panier, and high waist 
of blue and black changeable silk, trimmed with 


| a frill of the same material, bias folds, and ro- 


settes, and sash of satin of the same colors. 
Black straw hat. 





A CHARMING WIFE. 


Wt are not apt to seek in the theatre for 
examples of domestic virtue, though prob- 
ably they might be found there oftener than is 
generally suspected. David Garrick, the cele- 
brated actor, was forttnate enough to have dis- 
covered one in a dancer on the stage, whom he 
made his wife. 

Eva Maria Veigel or Violette came from Vi- 
enna, whence, lest her beauty might awaken the 
susceptibility of the Emperor, she was exiled by 


casaque, looped at the side, and trimmed with | the Empress to England. Here she arrived dis- 


flutings and rosettes of the same material, net- 
ted fringe, and satin folds. Black lace bonnet. 
Green parasol. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with Dovste Skirt anp 
Lonc Pertum or Lavenper Rees. The un- 
der-skirt is trimmed with three wide and two 
narrow flounces of the same material. The 
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guised in male attire, and was taken by a fellow- 
traveler for a young Hanoverian baron coming to 
Britain to pay his court at St. James's. ‘The 
Violette was pronounced an ‘ exquisite dancer” 
from her fitst appearance on the stage of the 
London Opera, er beauty, modesty, and ac- 
complishments commended her, moreover, to the 
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SPRING WALKING SUITS. 


ety. ‘‘The Countess of Burlington,” says her 
eulogist, in a late number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, ‘* took her to live with her, and was in the 
habit of attending her to the theatre, and wait- 
ing at the side-wings to throw a shawl over her 
as she left the stage.” When she married Gar- 
rick, in 1749, she received from this noble dame 
a dowry of £5000; and her husband, whose gen- 
ius had met with a quick reward, was enabled to 


settle upon her £10,000, and give £70 a year for | 


pin-money. The Countess of Burlington, look- 
ing higher for her charge, placed at first every 
obstacle in the way of Garrick’s suit, and he was 
in consequence obliged to disguise himself as a 
woman in order to convey a letter to his sweet- 
heart. He, however, had won her heart, and 
she, resolutely closing her eyes to all more brill- 
iant prospects, took him for her husband. 

There never was so blissful a marriage. ‘‘ Their 
whole married life was one honey-moon.” Gar- 
rick was in every respect a man adapted to make 
a woman happy; and his wife, according to uni- 
versal testimony, was the most lovable of her sex. 
Wilkes, the demagogue—an experienced judge 
of women—called her ‘‘ the first,” and Churchill, 
the satirist, ‘‘the most agreeable woman in En- 
gland.” Sterne, in 1752, on seeing her in a 
crowd of beauties in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
said she ‘‘ could annihilate them all in a single 
turn.” Hume, Beaumarehais, Gibbon, Walpole, 
Foote, and all her famous cont poraries, soa 
testified to her beauty, amiability, wit, soundness 
of understanding, social graces, and domestic 











virtues. Her husband called her the ‘* best of 
women and wives,” and thus recorded her charms 
in verse : 

*Ravishing manners, void of art, 

A cheerful, firm, yet feeling heart; 

Beauty that charms all public gaze, 

And humble amid pomp and praise.” 
During their married life of twenty-eight years 
they were never a whole day apart. ‘“‘ His 
friends,” says the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ were hers; 
where he went she went, and by the grace of her 
presence made his doubly welcome.” ‘The sus- 
ceptible beaux esprits of Paris were only re- 
strained from throwing themselves at her feet by 
the unusual spectacle to them of a loving hus- 
band, whose looks were constantly saying to his 
wife, I love you. 

Her portrait was painted by Hogarth. “It 
presents,” says the reviewer, describing from 
sight, ‘‘ Garrick in the act of composition, his 
eyes rapt in thought, and his wife stealing be- 
hind him and about to snatch the pen from his 
upraised hand. He is in the act of writing his 
prologue to Foote’s farce of ‘Taste.’ This sup- 
plies the date, ‘Taste’ having appeared in 1752, 
just two years after their marriage. The picture 
is the very poetry of portraiture. The character 
as well as the lineaments of both are there, and 
it needs no stretch of fancy to imagine Garrick 
on the point of illustrating the virtaoso’s passion 
for the antique by the line, 


‘His Venus must be old, and want a nose,’ 


when his reverie is broken by the saucy challenge 
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of as pretty a mouth and sweet a pair of eyes as 
eve) made a husband's heart happy.” 

vavid Garrick died in 1779, and for thirty 
years his wife would not allow the room to 
opened in which her husband's death had taken 
place. ‘* He never was a husband to me,” she 
said; * during the thirty years of our marriage 
he was always my lover.” She continued to 
cherish his memory with ceaseless devotion dur- 
ing the forty-three years that she survived him. 
At the age of ninety-eight she was found dead in 
her chair, * having lived in full possession of her 
faculties to the last.” 





NELLI’S NOTIONS. 
TRER-VRAR-OLD Nell by the window-pane stood, 
A good little girl, and as pretty as good, 
Watching the snow come down— 
Falling so lightly, 
So swiftly and brightly, 
it whitened all the towa. 


me 


“ See, mamma !” she cried, in a joyous strain, 
“Oh, mamma, look out! and see the popped rain! 
The air is as full as can be; 
And it never stops, 
But it jumps and hops, 
Like the corn that you pop for me.” 


Winter passed on; and the Spring was here— 
Spring with its flowers, its brightness and cheer, 
And the birds were wild with song, 
Ah, sweet was the note 
From each tiny throat ! 
Neil hstened the whole day long. 


“Tell me, dear mamma, what do they eat, 
These dear little birds, that they sing so sweet?” 
Nell asked, in her wonder and glee. 
“Oh, mamma, / think 
They have sky to drink, 
And fiowers for their breakfast and tea.” 


The quick, green-winged katydids filled her with awe, 
Such wonderful creatures she’d ne’er seen before ; 
For hours she would question and tease, 
Till, “They're leaves !’’ she said, 
“With legs and a head, 
And they’re huntin’ about for their trees 


“ Why, mamma, hold still { there’s a girl in your eyes!” 
And queer little Nell fairly screamed with surprise, 
“Why, mamma, it’s me iv there; 
I can see it as plain— 
There! I see it again! 
Why you’re full of me every where !” 
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UP Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a Double Sheet, with full-sized patterns of 
numerous styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
and Summer Wrappings, etc., etc, 








APPEARING RICH. 


ITHOUT any disposition te depreciate 

American women, for whom we have 
the predilection natural to one of their own 
country, and believe to be the best-looking and 
not the worst-behaved of their sex, we feel con- 
strained to note their defects when we can de- 
tect them; and thus at this moment, recogniz- 
ing, as we think, a prevailing fault, we proceed 
to pillory it. 

The desire to make a good appearance is 
more especially an American characteristic. 
This is not essentially a bad quality, but, on 
the contrary, is, when kept in due subordina- 
tion, and justified by possession of the reality 
of which the form is assumed, a useful if not 
the highest motive of conduct. After the first 
great impulse to work—the necessity of satisfy- 
ing the natural wants of food and shelter—the 
next most powerful incentive to industry among 
the mass of mankind is the desire of making a 
good ce, There is a great deal of 
hard labor performed for no other reason than 
te secure a suit of Sunday clothes; and much 
of this country’s enrichment may be justly traced 
to the ambition of Patrick to have a whole coat 
to his back, and of Bridget to rustle in silk, once 
a week at least. 

The desire of appearing well in the eyes of 
our neighbors, wearing fine clothes, living in 
fine houses, and being otherwise able to make 
the demonstration of prosperity essential to so- 
cial recognition, is doubtless one of the chief in- 
ducements to work, There might be a few, from 
an inmate sordidness of nature, to plod on and 
heap up riches ; but the general enterprise would 
surely be greatly diminished if it were not for 
the almost universal desire to make a show of 
its results. 

This eagerness to vindicate our claims to suc- 
cess by outward manifestation, while it has its 
good, has also a bad side. 
impatient of the naturally slow means by which 
the real is alone attainable, and induces a re- 
sort to the specious. We thus have the shadow 
instead of the substance, and life becomes a 
phantasm of shams and deceits. ‘There is no- 
thing more fatal to candor and honesty, with- 


It becomes often | 














out which there can neither be good taste nor | 


sound morals, All the deformities of what we 
uary, and unreal architecture, with its make- 

cornices of tin and columns of wood, 
are the visible results. ‘The effect upon man- 
ners and character is very much the same. For 
substantial hospitality, which is necessarily a 
private virtue, there is substituted the publicity 
of showy banquets and parties; and men and 


term art, our emblazoned canvas, toyish stat- | 


| excessive tendency to gregariousness, 
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women seek no longer the intimate apprecia- 
tion of a few friends by the practice of solid 
virtues, but the superficial notice of the crowd 
by a display of ostentatious qualities. 

It has been said that an American never 
gives as a reason for not doing a thing that he 
can not afford it. ‘This would imply that our 
countrymen and countrywomen always strive 
to appear richer than they are. Such a de- 
nunciation is too sweeping to be true; but there 
is no doubt that we are not only less often com- 
pelled to resort to economy, but also more in- 
disposed to acknowledge it when we are than 
most other people. ‘This fondness for appear- 
ing rich is the natural fesult of American aspi- 
ration. We must, in this country, either have 
or be supposed to have success, and thus, when 
we have not the reality, we strive to conceal 
the fact by a display of its symbols, 

It may be doubted whether absolute want, so 
common a cause of female ruin in older coun- 
tries, is often so in this fortunate land of abund- 
ance. ‘The desire of show, which among wo- 
men takes the direction of display in personal 
apparel, is believed to be the most frequent 
impelling motive in the United States of their 
degradation. It is not that they may be com- 
fortably clad, but that they may be richly dress- 
ed, that these creatures, intoxicated by vanity, 
enslave themselves to vice. 

Believing it to be the fruitful cause of much 
of the prevailing perversity of taste and cor- 
ruption of morals, and, moreover, emphatically 
an American defect, we denounce the desire 
of those who are not so of Appearing Rich. 





PUBLICITY. 
ERSONAL reserve is far less easy of at- 
tainment in this than in most countries. 
Our political institutions, by their recognition 
of the equal rights of all men, call upon each 
individual to manifest himself. Every Ameri- 


/ can being thus uot only free to speak and act, 


but feeling it his duty to do so, becomes more or 
less a public man, ‘The political influence ex- 
tends to the social habits, and we have in con- 
sequeuce but little privacy of life. 

Our love of publicity is shown by the grega- 
rious modes in which we live and move. That 
great caravansary, the American hotel, is a 
characteristic expression of the national pro- 
test against individual separateness. It is con- 
structed on the principle that it is not good for 
any human being to be alone except when 
asleep, and even then it is not seldom that he 
is provided with one or more companions. The 
bedrooms are made just large enough to lie 
down in, and are evidently only designed for 
that: purpose. Thése, thrust far away under 
the eaves, are ordinarily the only provision for 
the individual. The rest, composing much the 
larger and most accessible part of the structure, 
is appropriated to the public, for whom, more- 
over, all the splendor and convenience are ex- 
clusively furnished. So much is the American 
hotel constructed for the especial advantage of 
the aggregate many, and so little are the re- 
quirements of the particular one considered, 
that while thousands are feasted there !uxuri- 
ously at certain hours every day, no single man 
can satisfy his hunger when he pleases. 

In traveling the same gregarious practices 
obtain, and no one, however tender of body 
and fastidious in mind, can entirely escape the 
nudge of the elbow or the shock from the words 
of a rude neighbor. 

This shaking together so universal with us 
has not been without its marked effects upon 
the character and manners of our people. ‘The 
good probably transcends the bad. It has led 
undoubtedly to a fuller recognition of common 
interesis and mutual obligation, and thus hu- 
manized the multitude. Meeting together as 
we all do on the road and the road-side, in the 
enjoyment of the same cheaply purchased priv- 
ileges, we are forced, temporarily at least, to a 
social equality, which can not fail to elevate the 
spirit of the humble and check the aspirations 
of the proud. 

One of the worst effects of the gregarious 
system is the perpetual intrusiveness of the 
many upon the retirement which is at times 
necessary and pleasing to each person, The 
uniformity of sentiment, moreover, which is 
apt to result, and overbear the private judg- 
ment and the individual conscience, may be 
also considered as one of the most serious evils. 
There is a certain boldness too of manners, 
which is more observable and offensive in the 
young than in others, which is traceable to the 
publicity of American life. 

We should, particularly in this country, cul- 
tivate domestic privacy as the best check to the 
We, on 
the contrary, are apt to cultivate the latter at 
the expense of the former; thus the common 
practice with us of living in hotels and board- 
ing-houses, where that reserve so necessary to 
the development of the individual character 
and the acquisition of modest manners is im- 
possible, 

There will be always a publicity naturally re- 
sulting from our political and social institutions 
which can not be avoided. It behooves us, 
therefore, to augment its good and diminish its 
ill effects as far as it lies in our power. As we 





can not get rid of each other, let us make our- 
selves mutually useful and agreeable by the im- 
provement of our sentiments and manners, 
With the greater publicity in America public 
opinion is necessarily more extensive in its in- 
fluence, and therefore it is especially important 
that it should be exerted in favor of the good 
and beautiful, 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of the Veloctpede. 
\ Y DEAR STANHOPE,—Our traveling 
depends much upon our animals and 
upon our carriage. When I go darting in 
the cars along that delightful panorama of the 
Hudson River, I think with endless wonder 
upon the patient souls who used to make the 
journey in the picturesque lazy sloops and in 
the coaches through the mud of March and 
April. . On an October noon, or an hour be- 
fore, you may leave New York, and at sunset, 
after a swift flight through a soft, romantic vi- 
sion, the scenery of dreams, you are at the ven- 
erable city of Albany. Upon the whole, have 
you lost any thing because you have not been 
jolting and dawdling and wearying along for two 
days or more? ‘There is a popular theory that 
in the old-fashioned way of traveling you saw 
more of the country. That seems to me an 
error. You did not see more, you were only 
longer in seeing it. I grant you that in Italy 
—uah, yes! in Italy; but that is another affair. 
If you wish to see that miniature temple upon 
the banks of the Clitummus—and what well- 
regulated traveler does not?—you must not 
whisk across country at the tail of a snorting 
locomotive ; you must jog along in the vettura, 
making your twenty-five or thirty miles a day, 
and then pause and pay your yows at every 
miniature temple, and at last—at oh! such 
early sunset—you must rest and be thankful 
while the frittata is making ready, and the 
homely, but how poetic, flask of Orvieto is 
placed upon the table. 

In a country which has historic associations 
and emotions at every turn the great blessing of 
travel, the railroad, is an undoubted nuisance. 
I wonder if people travel in the old way now in 
that old country? Deo they stop at that un- 
speakable inn upon the shores of Thrasimene 
—that inn, dear Stanhope, where it was quite 
impossible to go to bed because of its preoc- 
cupation—not by the human species? And 
yet even there, where the only practicable, or 
at least the only attractive, food was eggs, by 
reason that the contents of an egg have not been 
soiled by human contact, how pleasant was that 
evening cigar amidst whose whifis we recalled 
Hannibal, and murmured, 

“ An earthquake rolled unheededly away,” 
or something very much like it! I contend 
that if we had arrived by the evening train, 
catching a vanishing glimpse of Cortona as we 
shot by, we could not have enjoyed as we en- 
joyed, nor remember as we remember. 

Some such reflections as these passed through 
my mind, dear Stanhope, when a young friend 
asked me the other evening if I had yet tried 
the velocipede. I turned to him blandly and 
said; 

* Certainly ; it is a very old recreation.” 

My young friend was surprised, but I told 
him that to ride by main force a single-wheel 


was one of the most interesting but familiar | 


spectacles in history. 

“Indeed!” said my young friend, with an 
air of contemptuous pity; ‘‘and what famous 
man, I should like to know, rode a velocipede ?” 

I told him, gravely, that Christopher Colum- 
bus was a renowned rider upon that single- 
wheel. He rode it through Spain and Portu- 
gal. He rode it toward France and back again 
to Spain. He rode it strenuously in the hall 
of the philosophers, for whose edification he 
flattened the end of an egg, and at last the in- 
trepid rider rode it across the Atlantic Ocean to 
San Salvador. He continued to ride it to the 
end of his life, and his devotion to his veloci- 
pede ranks him among the most famous of 
men, and gave a new world to mankind. 

“Perfectly extraordinary, ‘pon my word,” 
said my young friend. 

Yes; 
Galileo, 1 observe that you and your friends 
content yourselves with the pavement, but he 
made the heavens his spacious rink, He rolled 
about among the stars in a wonderful way. He 
rode into the valleys of the moon, and around 
the satellites of Jupiter. He rode into the In- 
quisition, and almost into the fire at the stake. 
A very celebrated rider was Galileo, my young 
friend, said I, 

* Never heard any thing like it! Most amuse 
ing thing, pon my honor!” replied my young 
friend. 

Very well, said I; there was also William 
Harvey, Doctor of Medicine, who rode his ve- 
locipede straight into himself and into every 
body else, and no damage done, This aston- 
ishing performer rode through the veins into 
the heart, and back again through the arteyies, 
Coming out he rode his wheel into the very 
battle of Edgehill, and stopped under a hedge 
until a large cannon-ball came bouncing by him, 
when he rolled further off, and by-and-by dis- 
appeared altogether, 


and another extraordinary rider was. 


“ Pleasing, truly pleasing,” continued my 
young friend, ‘I had no idea of it?” 

Nor of Robert Fulton, perhaps, said I, an- 
other most accomplished Velocipedarian. This 
excellent performer rode up the Hudson River, 
and every body discovered that it was very easy 
after he had showed them how to doit. People 
tried to throw him off as they did all the others 
I have named; but he clung fast and he arrived 
at the goal. 

So did Samuel Adams, a noted rider in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, as the old colony used to be 
called. He rode incessantly along the line be- 
tween England and her colonies, and with the 
most remarkable results, 

Indeed, there is an endless Jist of these Ve- 
locipedarians. ‘There was the famous performer 
who always rode in leather, and who was named 
George Fox. ‘Then there was the rider among 
the fields and in old shops and barns, George 
Whitefield. ‘There was the amiable William 
Wilberforce, who used to ride through Africa 
at a tremendous rate, and Father Mathew who 
dashed into any cold water he saw. Why, my 
dear young friend, it seems to me as if his- 
tory were nothing but the record of the Veloci- 
pedarians. 

‘Positively odd! odd to the last degree! 
Upon the whole the rummest oddity I ever 
heard of! And perhaps you will do me the 
favor to explain what it all means,” said my 
young friend, 

And, indeed, I suppose I may as well drop 
the harmless metaphor, my dear Stanhope, and 
explain if any explanation be needed—that I 
mean by my little parable merely devotion to a 
single idea—riding upon one wheel and giving 
all your mind and body to it. 

“Oh, the deuce, is that all? I hate your 
men of one idea,” said my young friend when 
I made this explanation. 

Certainly, dear Stanhope, and that is precise- 
ly what was said, and, 1 may add, done, to 
many of the famous Velocipedarians, Shall I 
mention that classic performer, Socrates, or 
shall it be John Hass, or sturdy old Bishop 
Latimer, or Mary Dyer? The public, against 
whose sins the Velocipedarians often roughly 
bump, are not very friendly to them. The old 
horse was said to be seen to lift his heels against 
the locomotive; but I doubt the story. It is 
only man who does that foolish and spiteful 
thing. No, no; Calvin burned Servetus, but a 
horse does not kick at a locomotive. 

‘*He is a man of one idea,” says Tom Turn- 
up, with a lofty sneer. 

Well, Thomas, I always feel like saying, that 
is something, as times go. One idea, for in- 
stance, is better than none, eh, Thomas? 

But jesting Pilate will not stay for an answer. 
He walks away and leaves me to my reflections 
upon the influence of men who have not one 
idea, or only a very poor one. For, follow 
Thomas Turnup, who makes this airy speech, 
and what do you find? He speaks, you ob- 
serve, of some real human benefactor—Harvey, 
for instance, who has studied and observed and 
proved and thonght, and at last announces the 
circulation of the blood. ‘‘ Circulation of the 
fiddle-stick!” exclaims Tom Turnup, in the 
curling wig and lace collar of the period. “I 
do hate a man of one idea.” Or it is Galileo, 
who clings to his demonstration of the revolu- 
{ tion of the earth around the sun. Tom Turn- 
| up, in the form of the Inquisition, steps up and 
lays his hand upon Galileo’s shoulder and says, 
‘‘Shut up!” And the man of one idea per- 
sists—he rides on in the same direction, and 
Tom Turnup tries to pull the idea out of him 
by stretching his body upon the-rack. It is too 
much, and Galileo agrees to alight from his 
velocipede. But, just as he is doing it—‘*‘ No,’ 
he mutters, ‘‘it moves still; I'll stick to it.” 

What a time Columbus had with Tom Turn- 
up! and Tom, in the form of British seamen, 
tried to tip Clarkson into the river for riding his 
velocipede so steadily. Follow Thomas, I say, 
and what do you find? This hater of one-idea’d 
men, what is he? A man of one idea, and that 
of the smallest and absurdest kind. Tommy 
goes to Broad Street. He sells short or he sells 
long. He buys for a rise—he bids for a fall. 
He speculates in Tit or he speculates in Tat. 
He goes to his office and continues the business. 
He goes home and lays plans for the morrow, 
or sallies forth to see the latest bouffe opera, 
and, if the report of it be true, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. And he says to his neigh- 
bor, who is himself over again : 

“Did you see that anxious-looking man whom 
we passed as we were coming here? That was 
Robert Fulton, the foolish fellow who is spend- 
ing his life in trying to sail boats with a tea- 
kettle. He is a monomaniac, you know, a man 
of one idea.” 

And does Thomas Turnup think he has two 
ideas? His one idea is money, money, and 
then more money. Coupés and dinners, and 
balls, and boxes at the bouffe, and boxes at the 
bal d’opera and the other ba/s to which he does 
not dare to take his wife. The meanest, most 
miserable, most contemptible of all ideas—mak- 
ing money for the sake of money; and the man 
devoted to this idea sneers at the great and 
good and generous, whose ardent riding of their 
| noble thought moves the whole world forward, 

And only such men do move it. Only those st 





| whom the Tom Turnups sneer help the Tom 
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Turnups. ‘I have seen four-and-twenty lead- 
ers of revolts.” Well, I have seen as many 
Velocipedarians at whom the street scoffed in 
the morning, and to whom it was tearfully grate- 
ful before sunset. 

My dear Stanhope, as I think of these things 
—as I reflect upon the solitude to which we al- 
ways condemn so many of our benefactors, I 
feel as if our manners upon the road might be 
turned into solid service for all travelers if we 
encouraged more and more the use of the ve- 
locipede. What is that striking little vehicle 
but self-reliance? If I wished to raise a regi- 
ment of a theusand men to march and drive the 
Spanish rule out of Cuba, I would choose the 
most accomplished Velocipedarians I could find. 
Why, what is Cespedes but a rider upon the 
single-wheel? And if the men behind him can 
also keep their balance upon that little saddle 
and that narrow tire they will ride old Spain 
off the island. It is upon this bicycle that the 
world has ridden up to its present point, and 
upon that narrow back it must ride if it would 
go higher. 

Is it not true, then, that the pleasure and 
profit of our traveling depends very much upon 
our carriage, and that they who are born to the 
Velocipede are born to ride ahead? 

Yours, my dear Stanhope, 
An Otp Bacuevor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CARPETS, 


\ E give this week some information of inter- 
'Y est to housekeepers at this season of moy- 
ing and house-cleaning. 

Carpets are but little changed in price and 
pattern since last spring. Borders around the 
room are added to carpets ef all materials, giv- 
ing a handsome finish without additional ex- 
pense. Small chintz figures and mosaic pat- 
terns continue in the ordinary carpets, while 
finer goods have larger designs, such as square 
blocks, oval medallions, arabesque scrolls, and 
vines of flowers. Light grounds are most popu- 
lar, as they are more cheerful-looking than dark 
ones and do not show soil so soon, A carpet 
does not wear out sooner for having a number of 
colors as is the general impression. On the con- 
trary, the Persian patterns, into which a variety 
of colors enters, are remarkable for durability. 

The Venetian carpeting is the lowest priced 
all-wool carpet, costing from 95 cents to $1 25 
a yard, and is said to wear better than the com- 
mon qualities of ingrain. It has dark green or 
crimson grounds with tiny figures and striped 
border, and is used for nurseries, plain cham- 
bers, and stairways. Scotch ingrains, white or 
light grounds with gay small figures, cost from 
$i 124 to $1 40. ‘The serviceable three-ply, in 
rather larger figures with pretty borders, is re- 
versible and costs $1 75 to $1 90a yard. The 
showy tapestry Brussels cests from $1 60 to 
$l 75 a yard, but it is mixed linen and wool 
and does not wear well. The coloring is only on 
the top and soon wears off, leaving an ugly gray 
surface. It is truer economy to buy the body 
Brussels at from $2 25 to $2 75 a yard, as it 
wears admirably. This is all wool, and the col- 
ors and figures are seen on the wrong side. 
White grounds with bouquets and intricate Per- 
sian figures are most fashionable. The French 
moquette and Axminster carpets are very simi- 
lar, and cost from $4 50 to $6 a yard. The 
moquette colors are the richest, the Axminster 
is most durable. They are suitable for elegant 
drawing-rooms and boudoirs, The pile is deep 
and soft, and the designs are in the Pompadour 
style, pale blue, lavender, mauve, and even straw- 
colored grounds, with oval medallions of bright- 
hued flowers, or else delicate vines and wreaths. 
The borders and mats are in keeping with the de- 
signs. Reel Turkey carpets woven in a single 
piece, and so thickly tufted that the heaviest 
footfall is unheard, cost from $500 to $900. 
The colors are rich and dark, but not vivid, 
forming a central medallion with intricate geo- 
metrical tracings at the angles. They are suit- 
able for handsome librariesanddining-rooms, An 
excellent imitation of the Turkey carpets is made 
in Axminster and sold for half the price of the 
realarticle. The heavily-tufted Holland rugs are 
used on floors of inlaid woods—a large square 
rug is in the centre of the room, with smaller ones 
before the sofas. 

Carpets for stairways and halls have small fig- 
ures or mottled ground-work of grave colors with 
bright rich borders. Qil-cloths for halls and kitch- 
ens are in various neat designs, sold by the square 
yard, at prices ranging from 95 cents to $1 60. 
Check and plaid straw matting is most admired, 
but the plain white wears best. Sixty cents a 
yard. Heavy gray linen, with green or scarlet 
cross-bars, is shown for covering carpets in the 
summer, and for dancing-cloths. It is two yards 
wide, at $1 12} a yard. 

Dealers charge by the yard for making and 
putting down carpets; 8 cents for ingrain, 10 for 
Brussels, 124 for velvet, 15 cents for Axminster. 
A paper to be placed under carpets for keeping 
out moths is sold for 15 cents a yard. It is sim- 
ply two layers of brown paper with thick cotton 
wadding between. 


FURNITURE, 
: Drawing-rooms continue to be furnished in 
imitation of the styles of the last century, with 


occasionally an article copied from the antique, 
especially the Egyptian. A pure style is not al- 


ways preserved, the gay fancies of the Pompa- | 


dour being often united with the more ponder- 
cus but luxurious fashions of Louis Seize. 

In the Pompadour styles white and gilded 
woods are ornamented with medallions of Sevres 


j to $4. 





porcelain inne with Aubusson tapestry, or 
with pale blue or drab satin bordered with velvet 
of another color, ‘The low sofas have curved 
backs, and the chairs are the graceful Marquise 
shape. ‘The Louis Seize furniture consists of 
spacious square-backed sofas and ample arm- 
chairs, cushioned throughout, with scarcely any 
of the wooden frame visible. Satin of brilliant 
colors and the terry cy are used. 

For plainer parlors black-walnut, upholstered 
with heavy reps in solid color, or with a ceutre 
stripe, is the most serviceable furniture. Gilt 
tracings and mouldings are much used and show 
to advantage on dark woods. A centre-table of 
inlaid woods, or a fancy cabinet, improve such 
parlors, Marble-top tables and etagtres are out 
of style. 

The fashion of fitting up chambers in the city 
and entire country residences with chintz or cre- 
tonne (unglazed chintz) is becoming popular. 
Apartments for young ladies in many Fifth 
Avenue houses are furnished with the Pompa- 
dour patterns of chintz and enameled wood. 
Cottages at the sea-side and at watering-places 
are upholstered throughout with chintz—parlor, 
dining-room, and library, as well as chambers. 
The most old-fashioned patterns are selected in 
chintz and cretounne—pale sombre grounds with 
antique figures, long-necked birds, storks, and 
coarse-looking flowers. Mantle draperies, lam- 
brequins, toilette-covers, and bed-curtains are of 
chintz like the furniture - covers, and the wall- 
paper is of the exact pattern. ‘The expense of 
these suites is small in comparison with woolen 
goods. Very pretty glazed chintz is sold for 50 
cents a yard, ‘The twilled cretonne is more dur- 
able, and costs from 75 cents to $2. Butternut, 
walnut, and stained woods—black, blue, or scar- 
let—with gilt mouldings are ured in conjunction 
with chintz. Light chairs in imitation of bamboo 
accompany these suffes. 

A pretty parlor in a Newport cottage merits 
description, It has a blue Wilton carpet, and 
light butternut furniture upholstered with blue 
chintz, Reception chairs in imitation of bam- 
boo are distributed about the room, The flat- 
topped cabinet and oval centre-table are orna- 
mented with French marquetry. Porcelain jar- 
diniéres on gilt standards. Dotted Swiss cur- 
tains with chintz lambrequins, 

Mahogany is said to be coming into fashion 
again. <A dining-room at a watering-place villa 
is expensively furnished with this wood. No- 
ticeable in this fine room is the mahogany man- 
tle, with low clock and massive picture-frame, 
reaching to the ceiling, of the same wood, and 
carved to match the mantle. In one recess is a 
high buffet with dark marble slab; in the other 
is a case for silver, the doors of glass, and the 
shelves covered with velvet. 

Scarlet, or drab morocco striped with gilt, is 
much used for dining-rooms and libraries in the 
city. $300 buys a dining-room suite of plain 
morocco, a sofa, two arm-chairs, and ten smaller 
ones. Cane-seated chairs with arm-rests, and an 
upholstered sofa for plain dining-rooms, cost $60. 
Buffets are high, with panels of inlaid woods or 
bronze medallions at the back, and slabs of col- 
ored marble. 

A revolving book-rack is convenient beside a 
library table. It is a kind of round etagére, and 
as it turns displays the books on its shelves. 

The enameled chamber furniture in cottage 
styles, spoken of last season, is again highly 
commended. It is light yet substantially made, 
and may be cleaned with soap and water. It is 
bought by allclasses. ‘Twenty-eight dollars buys 
a plain suite, consisting of bed, bureau, wash 
stand, table, rocking chair, four smaiier chairs, 
and a towel rack. Such a suite is as well made 
but not so elaborate as those sold at $250. En- 
ameled suites for second best chambers are sold 
at $65, in French gray, lavender, buff, or drab, 
with decorations of gilt and scarlet. Suites of 
dark French green cost $75. ‘The glass is of 
good size and quality, and the white Vermont 
marble is used. ‘The beds have high head-boards 
without canopies, Cane seat chairs are provided 
with these suites, but many have them upholstered 
with chintz, Young ladies are partial to pink 
enameled furniture, with hangings and covers of 
pink chintz. Rose color is found to be generally 
becoming. ‘The loveliest suite of all for a coun- 
try cottage is of pure white, enameled with a 
gloss like satin, and banded with gilt. $250. 

Well-made suites of bedroom furniture of solid 
black-walnut are sold for $100, Those at $175 
and $200 are more highly ornamented, but of 
the same style as the lower-priced suites. Hand- 
some suites of butternut with black mouldings are 
expensive, costing often $900. 

Shaving stands, with oval glass and a drawer 
for shaving tools, are bought for country cham- 
bers where the barber is not convenient, $16 to 
$25. A tall chiffonnier for a bachelor’s use has 
seven shallow drawers for holding small articles. 
All the drawers fasten by one lock which is not 
quite burglar-proof, but would occasion a dis- 
honest servant a deal of trouble to open. In 
solid walnut the price is $125. 

The Duchesse toilette glass, draped with white 
muslin over blue silk, is shown for ladies; also, 
the Duplex mirror, in which the back, front, and 
side of the figure is reflected. 

Pretty little divans, with spring arms for pil- 
lows, are sold at $45 or $55. Confidantes, or 
sofas for two, are placed in chambers, A low 
couch without a back is convenient for invalids, 
as it is not confined to the walls of the room 
like a sofa. A folding spring cot, a mere frame 
to hold a mattress, is better than the iron bed- 
steads used when room is scarce. Price $2 50 


A beautiful cradle is a swinging basket of 
white netted cords lined with blue quilted silk. 
The basket is pendent from an iron standard 
painted white. Swiss muslin curtains tied with 
blue ribbon. $3.5 to $75 is the price. 

‘Lhe best mattresses ave of haix over a set of 





springs attached to folding slats. ‘These are 
more convenient to move than the old-fashioned 
spring bed, and are easily kept in order. A 
good hair mattress costs $35. Elastic sponge is 
an excellent substitute for curled hair, and makes 
a luxurious bed. The springs are $10. Flat 
bolsters filled with hair are cooler and more 
healthful. than feathers, Feather pillows are 
large and almost square, measuring thirty inches 
by twenty-seven. Large wooden-wheeled cas- 
tors, three inches in diameter, are best for beds, 
as they do not cut the carpet like iron rollers. 
Halls are furnished with morocco or with cane- 
seated arm-chairs, sofa, square ottomans, and a 
hat-rack. Instead of the large hat-racks with 
mirrors and drawer, a long table in the massive 
Flemish style is sometimes preferred. A hang- 
ing hat-rack, an oval mirror with pegs for hats in 
the light frame, is made of walnut and sold for 
$12. A hall ottoman is a square box covered 
with green reps. When the lid is lifted arrange- 
ments for polishing boots are discovered. For 
polishing furniture dealers recommend linseed- 
oil applied with plenty of ‘‘ elbow grease.” 
Loose wraps for parlor furniture are of white 
or buff linen, or of white cotton damask with 
twill stripe like satin. Bindings are in contrast- 
ing colors. From $30 to $50 is the expense. 
Dark glazed chintz and cretonnes in stripes and 
in brocatelle patterns are used for plainer rooms. 
For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srewarr & Co.; W. & J 
Sitoane; Portier & Strymus; Warren Warp 
& Co.; L. Marcorre; J. & J. Kevry; [. E. 
Watraven; and Baty, Brack, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue QuEEN oF ENGLAND has her third book 
in press, in which she describes the Highlanders 
with whom she became acquainted in Scotland. 
It is to consist of two volumes, illustrated with 
character or costume portraits by Mr. Kenneru 
MACLEAY, an eminent artist, the Queen supply- 
ing the letter-press, which, like her last book, is 
to be carefully revised and edited by a literary 
gentleman. 

—It is said that CuarnLes Wes.ey, brother of 
the venerable founder of Methodism, wrote seyen 
thousand hymns. 

—Authors are coming to be regarded as quite 
a useful class of laboring people by the poten- 
tates of the Old World. M. EpmMonp Asovut 
has just received from the French Government 
$4000 for a pamphlet explaining a new law for 
the benefit of the working-classes. M. THEo- 
PuILe Gautier has $6000 from the Monitewr, a 
Crees of $600, and $1000 as librarian of the 

rincess MATHILDE, and he makes not less than 
$10,000 a year from his pen in other quarters. 
His daughter frequently writes in the official 
— and is very well paid. 

—Mr. Joseru JEFFERSON first, and Miss Batg- 
MAN after him, are to succeed Epwin Boot at 
the theatre of the latter—the noteworthy fact 
being that each of those players are to receive 
83000 er week and a clear half of each Saturday 
matinee, as the reward of their services. Actors 
ought to be able to rough it on those figures. 

—Davip Farracvut (the Admiral) told a young 
Sandwich Island doctor, not long since, that un- 
til he was fifty-two years old he could hold one 
foot in his hand and jump through with the oth- 
er foot. David was always a tough and wiry na- 
val man. Moreover, a pleasant man. And ad- 
mired of women. 

—Queen Vicroria’s daughter, BEATRICE, has 
a frank way of saying things. On the death of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury the vacant see 
was sought by several bishops, among them by 
the Bishop of Oxford, who visited the Queen at 
Windsor, On his way to the royal apartments, 
he was met on the stairs by BEATRICE. By her 
children the Queen is ‘Your Majesty.” Talk- 
ing to the Bishop the Princess said, ‘‘ Has your 
lordship come to see about the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury? You have no chance at all. Her 
Majesty won’t have you at any price.” Which 
was overheard, and so got out and into the news- 
papers. 

—Parisians are delighted at a bit of nature re- 
cently revealed about the Imperial household. 
It has come to be known that the tutor of the 
Prince Imperial has had a dreadful time weaning 
the “child of France” from calling his illustri- 
ous father ‘Todo.’ In the first years of her 
wedded life the Empress was in the habit of call- 
ing L. N. ‘* Mon todo,” a French and Spanish 
word, meaning ‘‘ My all,”” The child took to it 
and has since called his royal ‘“‘ pop” ‘ todo,” 
and not “papa.”” The Empress now addresses 
the Emperor with “Louis,” and the Emperor 
addresses her with ‘‘ Mamma,” which is kindly 
and connubial. 

—Just before Parti left St. Petersburg for 
Brussels she received a letter from Count d’ Adel- 
berg, Minister of the Emperor’s Household, in 
which, in his Majesty’s name, he begged her ac- 
ceptance of a souvenir consisting of a superb 
brooch and ear-rings of diamonds of such mag- 
nitude and purity that it would be almost im- 
possible to calculate their value. The members 
of the clubs had previously presented her with 

ewels valued at about forty-five thousand Yan- 

<ee dollars, gold. Her operatic success sur- 

vassed that of any artiste who had ever appeared 
the Russian capital. 

—Mrs. Lincoun is treated with the greatest 
courtesy and attention at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where the admirers of her husband have 
presented her with a handsome service of silver 

rlate. 

' —Miss Hosmer has arranged her little diffi- 
culty with the members of the hunt at Rome, 
and is now in full communion with that enter- 
prising body of hard laborers. It seems that 
since Mise H. commenced modeling the statue 
of the Queen of Naples, she has become a per- 
sonal favorite of the royallady. The Queen was 
to honor the hunt by a visit, and previous to 
that event the master of the hounds, Prince 
Giustiniani - the English peerage Lord Kin- 
naird), called upon Miss Hosmer, and apolo- 
gized for the events which had led to Miss Hos- 
MER’S withdrawal. Miss Hosmer accepted the 
apology, aud will not play Lady Gay Spanker as 
of yore, 

—Miss Lucy Grppons, Miss Mary L. Stone, 
Miss Mary Hauiock, Miss C. W. Conant, and 


. Miss 8. E. FcLier, are wow among the clever- 


a 
— 


est of our designers on wood. Some of the fin- 
est illustrations in our magazines are of their 
drawing. The great increase of illustrated books 
and os has opened a new field for the skill 
and industry of women, and they are availing 
themselves of it successfully. A number of the 
pupils of the Cooper Art School have been very 
successful, both artistically and uniarily, in 
this specialty. Abroad, such English magazines 
as the Lor Society and ravia have long 
been supplied with designs by women, while 
some of the most amusing sketches in Punch are 
likewise of their production. 

—CuRkIsTINA NILsson, the first operatic artiste 
of Europe, is coming here, notwithstanding all 
rumors and statements to the contrary. Mr. 
TAYLEURE has a contract with her, signed and 
sealed, by which she engages to sing one hun- 
dred and forty nights in the United States at 
$1000 per night. 

—KALKBRENNER, the pianist, was exceedingly 
proud of his nobility. ‘My pedigree,” he said 
on one occasion to a friend of his, “can be 
traced up to the Crusades. One of my ancestors 
accompanied the Emperor FrepErick Barsa- 
rossa—” “On the grand piano, I suppose?” 
asked his friend, interrupting him. 

—Pope Pius IX. and Bishop ODENHEIMER, of 
New Jersey, are in accord upon at least one sub- 
ject—chignons. The Holy Father, in a pastoral 
letter, invites all ‘‘ Christian mothers pind ps h- 
ters of Mary”’ to form a league against the doing 
up of chignons and the arranging of tresses sey- 
eral times a day, which oceupies the time that 
should be devoted to religious duties, pious 
works, and family affairs. 

—It is said of Louisa Munupacn, by Max 
Rina, himself a novelist of high repute, that he 
never knew an author who, after once studying 
a literary subject thoroughly, was able to write 
as ry teed and elegantly on it as the authoress 
of “ Joseph II.’ and “‘ Marie Antoinette.” Six- 
teen pages daily of printed matter is her ordina- 
ry work, and the ease with which she writes is 
so great that there are hardly ever any altera- 
tions in her manuscript. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER H. Steruens, the ablest of 
Southern public men, is still very feeble, and the 
accident which prostrated him has had effects 
much more serious than he at first supposed. 
At present locomotion is almost impossible. 

—Mr. PIKE, of much repute in the opera-house 
way, has purchased the property at the corner 
of Broadway and Twenty-third Street, and pro- 
poses to erect thereon one of the most spacious 
and costly edifices for amusement in Amer- 
ica. 

—ParKE Gopwin writes from Paris that 
CHRISTINA NILSSON (who comes over here soon 
under an engagement made by that clever man- 
ager, Mr. TaYLeure), ‘being from the North 
and a perfectly simple-hearted and pure-minded 
young woman, does not so readily appeal to the 
French imagination as a more sprightly, co- 
quettish, and easy-going child of the South 
would, She is as severe in her personal deport- 
ment as she is conscientious in her practice of 
herart. For several years she was permitted to 
sing here, at the Lyrique, a minor establishment, 
without attracting much attention from the na 
tive public. Her exquisite and flexible voice 
was admired, and the genuineness of her acting 
admitted; but she was nevertheless kept in sec- 
ond parts, while Madame CarvaLuo took the 
first. The decided success, however, she won 
in London last June (where, you may remem- 
ber, she, our own KELLOGe, and TieTsens en- 
tered the lists against Parti and Lucca) brought 
her more prominently forward in Paris. She 
was engaged for the Grand Opera, and her per- 
formances during the summer of the part of 
Ophelia, in a very poor opera called ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
secured her the leading place for the winter. 
Ophelia was so genuine and beautiful a creation 
that the most cynical of the critics were com- 
pelled to confess its merits, while the public 
thronged the parterres and the boxes, Miss 
Niisson’s success in ‘‘ Faust’’ is said to be the 
most marked operatic success of modern times. 

—A clever sketch of Disrae1t, on his legs in 
the Commons, is given by a London correspond- 
ent of the Cincinnati Gazette: ‘Mr, Disrak1t ia 
on his feet. Every eye is on him. Frock-coat 
buttoned half-way up, large open white bosom, 
light trowsers, stripe down the leg, hair sleek, 
bald on top, save a strand brought forward in 
dagger shape, except the curl at the tip over the 
fine forehead, and almost invisible goatee. The 
rest of the face clear of hair; same old counte- 
nance. Nobody else in the world has such a 
countenance — homely, attractive, droll, impas- 
sive. It tells no tales. As black as Grant’s 
sometimes, and sometimes as contemptuous as 
FEssENDEN’s, when the astute Senator from 
Maine is out of all patience with the pedantry 
of the scholarly Senator from Massachusetts. 
Now you think it looks Mephistophelian, and 
now you think it looks Aristotelian; at one mo- 
ment it is all deep craft; at another it is all pro- 
found philosophy. Philosopher full of wisdom 
and sagacity politician full of all subtlety and 
mischief—this is the countenance and this is the 
man. But it is hard to make itorhimout. His 
delivery is no great things. He vibrates like a 
cedar in the wind. He leans upon the big box 
or the clerk’s table. He puts both hands 4 his 
coat-tail pockets. He clutches his handkerchief 
as though he were going to snow-ball, or rather 
linen- ball, his great rival, who sits, or rather 
lies, very near him, with the back of his head on 
the back of his seat. Now his arms are akimbo, 
now they are tightly folded. Now oy are up- 
lifted, and now outstretched. The ht arm 
saws the air with the fist clenched. The voice 
is a tenor, occasionally almost a screech. It is 
naturally a voice that training would have made 
a good, and which ignorance as to how to use it 
makes a bad one. There is not the grace of 
GLADSTONE, nor the composure of Brient, nor 
the at-ease of CoLERIDGE, but there is neverthe- 
less a way of acting a sarcasm as well as a way 
of wording it that none of these have. You can 
hear the hot temper of the foe hiss as the cold 
drop of his sarcasm falls upon it. His matter |s 
so excellent—so taut and tart, so keen in analy- 
sis, so adroit in dialectics, so pat in hits, sly in 
irony, and then again so audacious in sarcasm, 
so rhythmical in diction, so ingenious in devices 





for defense and in weapons for attack, so plausi- 


ble in fallacies, so fertile in resources for ‘ mak- 
| ing the worse appear the better reason,’ so Dick- 
1 ensish.in personified illustration—that your pre)- 
udices against the man are laid by your admira- 
tion of his genius, and you listen to him with 
unwandering eye from the beginning to the end 
of his speech, whether it be long or short.” 
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Edging of Mignardise and Crochet Tatting. SRRERERE CER ERELEL I following loop. Repeat from *. ‘Then crochet the 2d 
Tue leaf twigs in the scallops of this edging are of crocheted _j 3 Seek ; . 


; PIRES. Resor round: in the still free loops on the other side of the mignar- 
tatting. The manner of working this has been described in 3 a 7 ~ ijl # ise, beginning on the lower point of the scallop, 2 stc. sep- 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. 1., No. 17, p. 261. Begin each twig q 4 X) q oo ee arated by 3 ch. in the mignardise between the two middle 
with a ring (leaflet) composed of twice 13 ds. (double stitches), ; < i=. . ‘ loops (see illustration), a picot scallop composed of 5 ch., 
after the first 13 ds. of this ring, however, fasten to the eighth and, returning, 1 sc. in the first stc., then in the scallop thus 
loop of the mignardise, 3 ch., another leaflet of 10 ds., fasten formed three times alternately 2 sc., 1 picot composed of 
to the third following loop of the mignardise, and again 10 ds., 4 ch, and | sl. in the first of the four; lastly, 1 sc. in the 
3 ch., a leaflet of 8 ds., fasten to the third following loop of scallop and 1 sl. in the second sdc. This completes the picot 
the mignardise, and again 8 ds.; 1 ch., a leaf of 8 ds., fasten scallop, After this work 1 ch., 1 picot, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the 

to the fifth following loop second following loop, 
of the mignardise, 2ch., 1 sc. inthe . <= 
and again 8 ds. ; this following loop, + 1 
ring forms the picot scallop, 2 
ew aoe; ~ Epcinc or MIGNARDISE AND Crocuer Tatrine. ro. Pi Berstigs 
ch., fasten loop, 1 pi- 
to the ring before the last in the manner cot, 1 ch., 1 se. in the following loop, 2 
shown by the illustration, then a leaflet ch., 1 sc. in the following loop; from + 
of 8 ds., fasten to the fifth following repeat once, after this a picot scallop, 
loop of the mignardise, and again 8 then 1 ch., 1 se. in the following loop, 
ds., 3 ch., fasten to the next leaflet, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the following loop, 1 ch., 
10 ds., fasten to the third following 1 sc. in each of the following three 
loop, and again 10 ds., 8 ch., fasten loops, 1 picot, 1 sc. in each of the fol- 
to the first leaflet; 13 ds., fasten to lowing three loops, three times altern- 
the third following loop of mignar- ately 1 ch., 1 sc. in each of the follow- 
dise, and again 13 ds. Then tie the ing two loops, then 1 ch., 1 sl. in the 
beginning and end of the working middle picot of the last picot scallep, by 
thread together, means of which 
so that the two this is fastened, 1 
largest leaf- ch., 1 sc. in 
lets lie oppo- the following 
site each oth- loop, 1 ch., 1 se. 
er.. Omitting in the following ee is 
ten loops of the loop, 1 picot, 1 ch., . 
mignardise work an- | 1 se. in the following pe 
other twig, and con- loop, 1 ch., 1 sl. in the mid- ci 
tinue in this manner till dle picot of the picot ay 1, 
the edging has reached the before the last, 1 ch., 1 sc. inthe ‘ 

Fig. 1.—Pornt Russe Empromwery badiliden , Healy Now cut “following loop, 1 ch., 1 picot, Fig. 2.—Porxr Russe Emprorery 
Desicn vor Letrer Racks, off the end of the mignardise. 1 se. in the following loop, 2 Desicn ror Letrer Racks, 
Cican-Caszs, ETC. leaving, however, a surplus ch., 1 sc. in the following loop, Cicar-Casus, ETC. 
end, which counts seven loops 2 ch., 1 sc. in the following loop, 
on one side. Then work with crochet cotton in the loops on the other 1 picot scallop, 2 ch., 1 picot, 1 ch., passing over a loop and repeat 
side of the mignardise as follows: In each of the first two loops 1 sc. (single crochet), from *. On the upper edge of the so far completed edging crochet a round in dc., every 

then 1 ch., 1 se. in each of the following nine loops, after each sc. 1 ch. ; after the last two of which are worked off together. 

sc., however, a leaflet composed of 4 ch., 1 dc. (double crochet) in the second, and 1 de. Fig. 2.—This edging is crocheted in three rounds, of which that inside the scallops is 
in the first of the 4 ch. The first dc. is, however, not completed, but in completing the worked first. 1st round.—5 ch., then 1 sl. in a loop of the mignardise, * 9 ch., 1 sl. in 
second de. is worked off together with the remaining loops on the needle, + then crochet the secord following loop of the mignardise, 9 ch., then 11 ch, and 1 sl. in the third of 
in each of the following twelve loops 1 sc., after each sc. a leaflét, then | sc. in each of these, then 3 ch., which serve as 1 de., and around the chain-stitch ring 5 de., 1 ch., 1 picot 
the following nine loops, after each sc, 1 ch. ; 1 sc. in each of the following four loops, composed of 4 ch., and 1 sl. in the first of these, 2 ch., 1 sl. in the third and fourth follow- 
1 ch., then 1 sc. in each of the two following loops, after each sc. 1 ch, Then 1 se. in the ing loops at the same time, so that these loops are fastened together, 2 ch., 1 picot, 1 ch., 
following loop, 5 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch), 1 sc. in the opposite lonp on the side of 1 sl. in the last of the 5 de., 5 de., + 1 ch., 1 picot, 2 ch., pass over five loops, 
the former scallop, then back on the 5 ch. 7 sc., by means of which a cross-bar is 1 sl. in the two following loops at the same time, 2 th,, 1 picot, 1 ch., 1 sl. in 
formed. Then follows 1 ch., 1 sc. in the following loop, 1 ch., 1 sc. in the fol- the last of the 5 de. From + repeat twice. Then 1 sl. in the last of the 8 ch., 
lowing loop, 1 ch., 1 sc. which serve as a de., 
in the following loop, a é 4 and, returning, 3 ch., 
cross-bar as before, 1 se. P = 1 cross de., the under 
in the following loop, 1 “Mig 
ch., 1 sc. in the follow- 
ing loop, 1 ch., 1 se. in 
the following loop, 5 ch., 
1 sl. in the sc. of the op- 
posite loop on the side of 
the former scallop, then, 
returning on these, 5 ch., 
2 sc., 1 leaflet, 2 sc., then 
a leaflet, and repeat from 
*. Lastly, crochet for 
the upper part of the edg- 
ing * 2 te. (treble cro- 
chet) between the upper 
leaflets of the following 
twig, after this 8 ch., 
passing over three loops 
of the mignardise, 5 sc. 
in the five loops following, 8 ch., repeat from > ; then follows one 
round in se. and a round of open-work treble crochet. 


Embroidery Designs in Point Russe. 

Boru these designs give scenes from Reynard the Fox, 
and are intended for ornamenting album covers, the bot- 
toms of baskets, little covers, etc. Work on silk, poult 
de soie, or even on muslin, nansook, etc., with fine 
black, white, or colored sewing silk. 


Crochet and Mignardise Edgings. 4° ; 
Fig. 1.—For making this edging cro- Fe > over a stitch. 

pr paren at teh (chain) 4 = | eee : . Table-Cover with Lambrequin. 

1 sdc. (short double crochet) in the > eS. { H fa Syst By wi Jia “y ) ea Thien Tuts cover consists of pasteboard 

following loop... Now work the SSA Vee . MMM figures which are worked over 

leaf twig in a scallop as follows: with colored zephyr and fas- 

- 13 ch., one leaflet of 3 ste. m@ tened on a foundation of 
(short treble crochet), : => colored cashmere. The 



































































































stitches of which come 
on the fourth and sev- 
enth of the 9 ch. which 
were crocheted before 
working the chain- 
stitch ring; between 
the upper stitches of 
the cross de. work 2 
ch., then 2 ch., pass 
over two loops of the 
mignardise, 1 sl. in the 
following loop, 4 ch., 
1 sl. in the middle 
stitch of the next 
worked 9 ch., 4 ch., 1 
sl. in the second fol- 
lowing loop, 4 ch., 1 
tc. in the first of the 
5 ch. at the beginning of the work. Now crochet 5 ch.,, 1 sl. in the 
» second following loop of the mignardise, then three times altern- 
» ately 1 ch., 1 sc. in each of the following three loops, 5 ch., again 
5 ch. and 1 sl. in the second following loop. Repeat from *. 
2d round.—In the loops on the other side of the mignardise 
crochet in the manner shown by the illustration, between 
every two scallops a ring with picots as in the first 
round, and after this work on the loops on the under 
edge of the scallops always 1 sc., 1 ch., 1 picot, 
2 ch. 3d round,—On the upper edge of the 

im edging always alternately 1 dc., 1 ch., passing 





Fig. 1.—Taste-Cover witH 
LaMBREQUIN. 


which are worked off to- worsted and cashmere 
gether, in the second should correspond to 
following loop 5 ch., the furniture of the 
one leaflet in the room, either in 
third following two bright col- 
loop, 5 ch., 1 ors or in two 


shades of 


following loop, 3 ch., passing 
over two loops 1 leaflet in the 
three following loops so that 
they shall be joined, 8 ch., 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) in the upper vein 
of the leaflet before the last 
penis over two loops, 1 leaf- 
in the following loop, 5 ch., 
1 sl. in the upper vein of the 
second leaflet. (counting from 
the beginning), 1 leaflet in the third following loop, 5 ch., 1 sl. 
in the upper vein of the first leaflet, 5 ch., 1 sl. in the sixth fol- <i 
lowing ch. after the first leaflet, 7 ch., 1 sde. in the second fol- ‘ 
lowing loop, 4 ch., 1 sc. in the following loop, 3 ch., 1 sc. in the Fig. 2.—Quarter Section or Tasie-Cover.—Futt Size. 


the same color. Fig. 2 shows 
a quarter of the design for the 
cover. The lambrequin con- 
sists of simple open-work scal- 
lops. For making the cover, 
the arabesque figures on the 
outside of the design, the bars 
between the arabesque, and the 
central rosette are all worked 
singly. Take as many thick- 
nesses of pasteboard as there are figures required in the design, 
lay them together and fasten them to a board, draw the design 
on the upper piece, and cut the figures out with a sharp pen- 
knive, cutting through all the thicknesses of the pasteboard at 
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the same time. Work the single figures with 
wool in the manner shown by the illustration, 
observing that in some parts of the figures the 
edge of the button-hole stitch lies above along the 
middle of the pasteboard; the needle must be 
run throngh the pasteboard on the corners and 
bends where one layer of the wool overlaps an- 
other. The completed figures are sewed togeth- 
er from the under side with silk. Cut the paste- 
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PROMENADE DRESSES. 


board for the lambrequin from the design given | 


in Harper's Bazar, Vol. IL., No. 3, p. 40, and 
work it over in the same manner as the pieces 
for the cover. When completed arrange the 
work on a foundation of cashmere underlaid with 
pasteboard or oil-cloth, join the cover and lam- 
brequin, and cover the seam with a woolen cord. 
Each point of the lambrequin is ornamented with 


tassels in the manner shown by the illustration. | 


CROCHET BORDER FOR CURTAINS, COVERS, ETC. 


If the design for the table be too small, the size | 


may be easily increased by working around the 
edge first a circle, and then a few scallops like 
those of the lambrequin. 
Promenade Dresses. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress with double skirt of 
lavender poplin. The under-skirt is trimmed 
with four narrow flounces and a broader one, 
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with a heading of the same material, set on in 
such a manner as to simulate a second skirt. 
The over-skirt, which is looped at the sides and 
puffed in the back, en panier, is trimmed with 
several flounces and a puffing. Loops, ends, and 
fan-shaped bows of the poplin are set on the 


dress, and simulate bretelles and sash ends. Lay- 
ender crape bonnet. Lavender parasol. 
Fig. 2.—Dress of dark blue serge. Black gros 
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grain casaque. Both dress and casaque are 
trimmed with deep passementerie fringe and fan- 
shaped satin bows to match their respective col- 
ors. Black straw round hat, trimmed with 
black velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Gray and white striped satin under- 
skirt, trimmed on the bottom with a wide flounce 
surmounted with a heading and scallops of Scotch 
plaid ribbon. Gray silk ovgy-skirt, looped at the 
sides and back, and finished with a ruffle and 
bows of the same material. Gray satin sash 
with long loops at the back, and trimmed with 
two rows of narrow Scotch plaid ribbon. Gray 
straw hat, trimmed with red velvet and black 
lace. Gray silk parasol. 


Crochet Border for Curtains, Covers, etc. 
See illustration on page 277. 

Tuts pretty border is designed for trimming 
curtains, coverlets, etc. ‘The strips can also be 
crocheted together, and used for tidies for sofa- 
pillows. Fine or coarse crochet cotton is used, 
according to the purpose for which it is intended. 
The border is worked in chain and double cro- 
chet stitches. We need only mention that in 
working the chain stitches of each round an 
equal number of stitches of the last round must 


be passed over. 








LOVE SONNET. 
Or thee a portion do I trace in all 
That on my sight in long succession flows ; 
Echoes and odors round me float and fall, 
Breathing of thee, my nightingale and rose. 
All things that lovely are, and sweet to sense, 
Are dear to me not for their sakes alone, 
But as the symbols of thine excellence , 
And nearer to my heart is Nature grown 
Since o’er the platforms of her wondrous world, 
As o'er the face of a magician’s glass, 
In all varieties of change unfurled, 
Shadows of thee before my spirit pass. 
My thoughts, like streams, flow all into thy sea: 
My world is summed and glorified in thee. 





A SEVERE ENGAGEMENT. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


R. AUSTIN had settled himself comfort- 
ably with a handy volume for a morning's 
reading by the fire in his study. He was quite 
of Dr. \ Lagi opinion, that ‘‘ books that you 
may carry to the fire and hold readily in your 
hand are the most useful after all. A man will 
often look at them, and be tempted to go on, 
when he would have been frightened at books of 

a larger size and a more erudite appearance.” 
Mr. Austin was a short, stout, middle-aged 
gentleman of what may be termed a “‘ fabsy” ap- 
pearance. He hada round red face, and a short 
fat nose, and > poe little eyes, and an un- 
pleasant habit of breathing that came from an 
over-quantity of flesh about his lungs. But 
though bereft of beauty by nature, he was far 
from being a bad little man. He was kind to 
every one when it didn’t in any way interfere 
with his own comfort to be so. He was always 
improving his grounds, and adding to the com- 
fort of his house, which was commendable. But 
he did these things in a busy, fussy way that 
made his improvements nuisances, and his busy- 
ness more unendurable than another man’s idle- 

ness. 
He had a wife and a daughter. The wife was 
a lady-like, quiet-mannered, excellent nonentity. 
was the heroine of the severe en- 
which had not yet commenced. 


fast,” Mr. Austin said, testily. ‘Then the caster 
of his chair canght in the edge of the hearth-rug, 
and he had to upset his interest a second time 
while he got up and freed the caster, in order 
that he might push himself backward and for- 
ward over an area of two square inches in a way 
that seemed desirable to him. Then the farm 


ing up and trying not to s to 
with the irritability that cope 


posed to me, and I 


self about it this morning, dear, for I see you're 
ing.” She oe og the door and 


has proposed to you, and you have accepted him, 
without going through the form of asking my 
consent ?” 

“*We were both sure enough of that, you 
know,” the girl langhed, going up and leaning 
over the back of his chair. ‘‘ Mamma told me 
when I came home”—(Miss Austin had only been 
home three months from a prolonged tour on 
the Continent with an invalid aunt, who had re- 
cently died, leaving her fortune to charities, and 
@ mourning-ring to her beloved niece Blanche 
Austin)—‘* Mamma told me when I eame home 
that you hoped nothing better for me than a 

with Mr, Porchester.” 





** Your mother is a fool,” Mr. Austin said, an- 
rily. 

** Well, papa,” Blanche said, unconcernedly, 
**if you say ‘No’ I shall not break my heart ; 
but he is very nice, and gentlemanly, and rich, 
and kind, and—oh! I forgot; he said he should 
like to see you as soon as possible, and he is wait- 
ing now to know what time will suit you.” 

**T will see him at once,” Mr. Austin said, 
rising to his full height (which was not great), 
and fussing among some papers which were 
strewn over the table. ‘** And Blanche, my dear, 
I'm excessively pleased with your proper views 
and strong common-sense; it's what I always 
expected from a child of mine, and I am not dis- 
appointed in you.” . 

Very few men could have found it in their 
hearts to declare themselves ‘disappointed in 
her” as she looked just then. She was about the 
middle height, looking ‘‘tall enough,” but not 
**tall,” by reason of her magnificent proportions 
and graceful bearing. She had a very slender 
waist, and the bust and shoulders that sprang 
from it were full, wide, beautifully rounded, and 
their perfection was well shown off by the tightly 
yet easily fitting dress she wore, which bore in 
its every line and stitch the unmistakable mark 
of Parisian genius. As for her face, it was a 
delicate egg-shaped face, framed in ruddy brown 
hair, and lighted up with gray-hazel eyes. And 
the hair was weil dressed after the prevailing 
fashion, which ordained that the chignon should 
sit well forward on the head and be raised up 
high behind; and the eyes were full of a power 
of leve and fun. Altogether Porchester of Por- 
chester, great don as he was in that country 
side, was a very lucky man to get her. 

So he thought himself. But before more is 
said about his thoughts, the man himself shall be 
introduced. 

James Stuart Porchester, Esquire, of Por- 
chester, was, as his name betokened, the descend- 
ant of an old royalist family who had spilled their 
blood and saved their fortunes and estates. He 
was a very great man indeed in his own county, 
and he was a pompous man, but his pomposity 
was of an utterly different order to the pomposity 
of Mr. Austin. It was of a dignified, superb, 
calm kind, that was entirely opposed to the fussy 
importance of his future father-in-law. In ask- 
ing Blanche Austin to be his wife he had thrown 
the handkerchief as any sultan might have done, 
with a calm certainty that it would be picked up 
and worn gratefully. 

Now in this matter even of asking Mr. Aus- 
tin’s consent to the marriage with his daughter 
the customary order of things was not observed. 
It was the pleased mt who strutted with ill- 
concealed delight and haste to the presence of 
the lover, instead of the ardent and impatient 
lover flying on the wings of uncertainty to the 
presence of a stern parent. Mr. Austin felt it to 
be far too fine a thing to be father-in-law. 

Is a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw to 
stand too strictly and tiresomely upon etiquette ? 
On the contrary, he followed Blanche closely, 
and came into the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Porchester was waiting by the side of his daugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Porchester rose stately and stiff to greet 





the anxious, out-of-breath little man—rose to the | 
height of his six feet, and dwarfed Mr. Austin | 


utterly. 

‘*This is the proudest day of my life,” Mr. 
Austin gasped, grasping the long, slender fingers 
of the aristocratic partt whom Blanche had won. 

** And that being the case, I am justified in 
saying that it is the happiest day of mine,” 
Mr. Porchester said, solemnly, turning toward 
Blanche, who was watching the scene with a grin 
on her bright face, and a full feeling of all the 
absurdity of it in her light heart. 

But she banished the grin and the reflection, 
and came forward very prettily and delivered up 
her tiny white hand to them, while her lover 
claimed it with much propriety, and her father 
bestowed it with alacrity. And then she took 
herself up stairs to her mother’s room to tell the 
event of the morning, and to repeat Mr. Por- 
chester’s looks and tones with most unpromising 
mimicry. Mrs. Austin was delighted athe of- 
fer, and amused at the imitations. Still she said: 

** Blanche, dear, be careful not to do this sort 
of thing before other people, who may repeat it 
to, and make mischief with, Mr. Porchester. 
He is not a man to be trifled with. ‘This is not 
a chance to be thrown away.” 

**T won't throw it away. I’m alive to all my 
advantages, mamma. Lesides, I like him very 
much, and don’t mean laughing at him in reality. 
He’s double my age, you know that?” 

“Yes, I know he is forty, but the difference 
will seem less as you both get older,” Mrs. Austin 
said, encouragingly. 

‘*T shall dress very richly, in heavy materials 
and dark colors,” Blanche said, gravely. ‘That 
will make things look better just at first, while 
the difference is striking. What’s Porchester 
like—the place, not the man?” 

“To be sure! You have never seen it: that 
does seem odd now,” the mother said. ‘* Well, 
when I have been there it has always been to 
state dinner parties, when the dining-room has 
seemed one blaze of light and glass and silver, 
and the saloon has always struck me as too 
grand to be comfortable. There is nothing 
about in it, you know, Blanche; no pretty lit- 
ter of feminine trifles: every thing is stately, 
and gorgeous, and terribly in place.” F 

**T wonder what makes him want to marry 
me?” Blanche said, thoughtfully. “‘ Many of 
the grandest and the handsomest women would 
be glad to be what I am going to be—Mrs. Por- 
chester of Porchester.” 

She said it with such a bewitching air of im- 
portance that her mother could not help saying, 
warmly : 

**Not one more charming or more beautiful 
than you, my Blanche. If I am to see my future 





son-in-law at luncheon I must grace the occasion 
with a fresh lace lappet over my head. Do you 
ride to-day, Blanche ?” 

“Yes, after two o'clock,” Blanche said; and 
then remembering that her habit was specially 
adapted for displaying all the graces of her fig- 
ure, she went and arrayed herself in it, thus 
bringing upon herself the offer of Mr. Porches- 
ter’s escort. 

“‘Tf you are seen riding together it will be 
settled at once in the neighboring mind that you 
are engaged,” Mrs. Austin said, warningly. 

“It must be known shortly, and for my part 
I see no reason why it should not be given out 
at once,” Mr. Porchester said, portentously, 

“Certainly we can only feel honored,” Mrs. 
Austin hastened to say; ‘‘ but some gentlemen 
are great sticklers for reticence being observed 
under such circumstances.” 

‘**T shall make the announcement to all m 
immediate friends without delay, with Blanche's 
permission,” Mr. Porchester said; and Bianche 
nodded a laughing permission at once, and rose 
up as the horses were led round to the door, 

They mounted and rode, and Mr. Porchester 
critically examined the seat and the hands of the 
lady who was to be his wife, and could find no 
fault with either. She was down in her saddle 
firm as a rock, at the same time that she was 
lithely swaying with each movement of her 
bounding horse; and her hands were low and 
light. He was tly satisfied. 

Considerably senior as he was, and great 
man as she had been taught to consider him, 
Blanche was not in the least in awe of her be- 
trothed—as yet. ‘‘I want you to tell me about 
your own people,” she said, fearlessly. 

“*My own family, do you mean?” he asked. 

**Yes; have you any brothers, or sisters, or 
cousins, or nephews, or nieces ?” 

He was very much astounded at the audacious 
ease with which she questioned concerning him. 
Still, a great deal might be forgiven in a woman 
who had been selected from the rest of the world 
by a Porchester of Porchester. So he told her 
that he had one brother who was living still, ‘a 
major in the —th; he will be staying with me 
soon—be here at my wedding, I hope; and my 
nephew, my only sister’s son, is coming with 
him.” 

** What is he called?” 

** Do you mean my brother, or my nephew ?” 

** What are they both called ?” 

**My brother is Charles Edward Porchester, 
and my nephew is Bertie Wylde; he’s a sub in 
my brother's regiment.” 

‘*Has he any sisters?” Blanche asked, with 
some interest. 

**No; my poor sister died shortly after Bertie 
was born. She was largely endowed with the 
Porchester beauty, for which the women of our 
house have always been renowned, and she has 
left it as a legacy to her son; he is about the 
handsomest fellow I ever met in my life.” 

**T hope he will be at our wedding too,” 
Blanche said, simply ; and then they ceased talk- 
ing about his relations, and pulled up on the 
brow of a hill from whence, on a clear day, the 
chimneys of the south wing of Porchester could 
be seen distinctly. 

It was soon known in the neighborhood that 
Blanche Austin, the girl who by reason of having 
been abroad so much was looked upon as only half 
a daughter of the land, and sympathized with ac- 
cordingly—it was soon known that she had won 
the great prize. On the first blush of the tenth 
people said that the Austins must have schemed 
and plotted to bring to themselves such marvelous 
good fortune. But after the affianced pair had 
been together a few times the tone about them 
altered considerably, and more pity than envy was 
expressed for Blanche, ‘‘ who cridently didn’t un- 
derstand him in the least,” it was said, and who 
might be expected to learn the lesson through 
much tribulation. 

It was in March that Mr. Porchester had con- 
descended to express the belief that a young girl 
could add to his happiness. ‘The wedding was 
to take place in June, and early in that month 
Major Porchester and Bertie Wylde came down 
to stay with the distinguished head of their house. 
But even before they came Blanche had been 
well schooled by her future lord and master. 
She had ceased to express interest in any thing 
or any person before him, because he dubbed the 
doing so *‘ vulgar curiosity.” She had ceased to 
laugh when she was amused, to betray impatience 
when she was impatient, to desire any thing, or 
to show pleasure in any thing, as she had been 
in the habit of doing before her engagement with 
the first commoner in the county taught her that 
‘*her manners had not the repose which marks 
the caste of Vere de Vere.” 

She was rapidly acquiring that repose now— 
acquiring it in some bitterness of spirit which she 
was at pains to conceal from her nts, who 
merely thought ‘‘ she was adapting herself to the 
requirements of her future lofty station.” She 
became stately, grave, reserved, to the secret de- 
light of Mr. Porchester, who had been won against 
his will by her untamed air and that beauté de 
diable which she had possessed in no ordinary 
degree. Every emotion that he taught her to re- 

ress, every shade of cold courtesy that crept into 

er manner in imitation of his, was rendering 
her more worthy in his eyes—more worthy to 
mate with him, and to be the mother, possibly, 
of such another James Stuart Porchester. 

So when he told her of the arrival of the junior 
branches of his house she merely said: ** Oh! 
they are come,” and then went on twirling her 
rich bracelets round in her idle fingers. Idle, 
because Mr. Porchester had expressed an aver- 
sion to the sight of needles and thread in the 
hands of a gentlewoman. ‘‘ Work was for the 
women of the middle and lower orders,” he said ; 
“*was one of their privileges, poor wretches, just 
as familiar fellowship with each other, and confi- 
dences, and gossip was; but the wives and mo- 





thers of men who had stakes in the land, and 
whose names rang through the centuries, were 
debarred by their greatness from these things.” 
Blanche never disputed his dicta, never disobeyed 
it, so he went on moulding her to his will until 
he believed that she had none of her own. 

He was very proud of her, for she adapted 
herself so readily and naturally to every imperi- 
ous change which he suggested she should make 
in her manner. She was getting like ice to him 
among others ; but that was of little consequence, 
for she heither showed nor spoke about her feel- 
ings. Moreover, a demonstrative manner would 
have been his abhorrence, so he was pleased to 
have things as they were. But Mrs. Austin was 
not well pleased. She knew her daughter better 
than any one else, and she felt it could not be 
well when a volcano suddenly assumed the sem- 
blance of an iceberg. ‘* You are so very quiet, 
Blanche; are you not well, dear?” she would 
say; and Blanche’s answer was uniform: 

‘* Yes, mamma, quite well; there is nothing 
to be noisy about, you know.” 

A ball was given by an old friend of the Aus- 
tins at this juncture, and after the invitation to 
it was accepted Blanche happened to mention 
the fact, indifferently, as she mentioned every 
other thing now to her betrothed. 

“You do not think of going?” he asked, with 
something like horror. 

“We are going,” she said, wearily. 

‘** But,” Mr. Porchester began, stiffening him- 
self as he spoke, ‘‘ these people can not be known 
by yousoon. Why feed their false hopes of doing 
so by going to them now ?” 

**T don’t believe that they think much about 
knowing me by-and-by. I mean I don’t think 
that they care about it,” Blanche said. 

**Not care about knowing my wife—not care 
about knowing Mrs. Porchester of Porchester !” 
he said, pettishly. ‘‘ That shows how little you 
know about it, Blanche; why, they have tried 
every way of bringing about an acquaintanceship 
with me, and have failed. Now they're using you 
as a means—” 

‘* Don’t say any more about it,” she interrupt- 
ed, with sudden passion. ‘‘ Reassure yourself. 
They will shortly discover how mean and con- 
temptible I am, and will willingly cease from 
seeking me.” 

‘I do not give them credit for so true an ap- 
preciation of what is fitting and seemly,” he said, 
with an indifferent contempt that always stung 
her; ‘‘ but they will soon arrive at a knowledge 
of my determination not to let you be used by 
them as a stepping-stone.” 

She did not answer him ; but she asked herself 
a dozen times that day, ‘‘Is it worth it? is it 
worth it ?” and some inner, half-stifled voice said, 
**No.” Still she was compelled to ‘‘ go on,” be- 
cause the engagement had been announced, you 
see, and the trousseau was ordered, and the wed- 
ding guests were bidden. 

Every better, warmer, truer element in the 
girl's. nature might have been killed and eradica- 
ted by this treatment in time, and she might have 
subsided into a mediocre British matron, with- 
out a natural feeling or a thought that was not 
subjected to her husband (in seeming). if a little 
accident had not happened. Bertie Wylde had 
come down to grace his uncle’s nuptials, and as 
his uncle had a high opinion of him he was 
thrown as much as was seemly into contact with 
his uncle’s future bride. 

Well, as Charles Kingsley has said, in heart- 
stirring words, which have been mated to a heart 
and soul and spirit stirring air by Elizabeth 
Philp, whose genius must haunt the memory of 
any one who has been fortunate enough to hear 
her setting of the lines I want to express the sit- 
uation, 

“Young blood will have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day.” 
Young blood had its course down in these Mid- 
landshire pastures and breezy commons, and no 
dog ever had a finer day than Bertie Wylde 
one fine June morning w in company with 
Blanche Austin, he 


“ Rode fast thr 
The happy winds about them played: 
She 1 ed 


A man had 
And all his worldly — for thie— 
To press oue kiss upon her perfect lips.” 

‘*We are so far ahead of the others, Mr. 
Wylde,” Blanche said, pulling up after a long 
pal x2 and he lifted his hat to cool his fore- 
head, and sighed in the fullness of fatigue and 
happiness, and counseled that ‘‘ they should get 
into the shade of the wood a little, and wait till 
the rest came up.” 

** Lhave made up my mind not to wait for your 
—not to stay until the 22d of June,” he said, 
when they had pulled up under the shade of a 
leafy horse-chestnut. 

The 22d was the day fixed for those grand 
bridal doings which were to celebrate her becom- 
ing Mrs. Porchester. 

**Have you?” She did not even look at him 
as she said it; and he was gazing at her so ea- 
gerly. ; ; 
*“*Yes. I mean to exchange into a regiment 
that’s going to India,” he said. He, by-the- 
way, fully justified those encomiums on his per- 
sonal beauty which his uncle had passed. He 
was very handsome—handsome as one of Van- 
dyck’s most perfect creations—with the beauty 
of suppleness and symmetry, of perfect breeding 
and cultivation, of violet eyes, aud dark brown 
locks, and an oval face. ‘The eyes looked love 
unintentionally very often. ‘They were so soft, 
so appealing, so tender, so apt to linger lovingly 
on what pleased them. And the tones that came 
from the chiseled lips were dulcet, mellifluous, 
attuned to perfect harmony with the scene and 
the subject always. He was one of those men to 
whom love is a necessity, and who fulfill the law 
of their being without fear always, but often not 
without reproach, 
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So now, as they sat waiting under green trees 
for the rest of the party, consisting of Mr. and 
Major Porchester, Mr. Austin, and two Misses 
Varden—young girls who had been old school- 
fellows of Blanche’s, and who had now come to 
fulfill an old promise that they would be her 
bridemaids if she was married betore them—now, 
as the bride elect and Bertie sat waiting for the 
others, they were in very great danger. They 
had been thrown together so intimately during 
the last fortnight; they were so mueh more con- 
zenial to each other than the two who were go- 
ing to be married; there was something so very 
sad to Blanche in hearing that he meant to ex- 
change into a regiment that was going to India, 
where in all probability he would get coup de soleil 
in the head, and chronic complaints in the liver. 
They were in very great danger, for Mr. Por- 
chestér had been specially masterful and over- 
powering to Blanche before they started on the 
subject of those very Misses Varden. ‘‘'They 
were nice girls enough,” he said, ‘* but plebeian 
—fitter friends for his wife's maid than for his 
wife.” ‘* Papa and mamma thought them good 
enough, and well-born enough, and well-bred 
enough to be their daughter's friend,” she said, 
indignantly. ) 
ble,” he had replied; ‘but their judgment has 
uniformly been wanting in that respect,” he said, 








**'That may be; it is very proba- | 


contemptuously ; and Blanche began to feel that | 
among the many things which she would have to | 


give up when she fulfilled this severe engagement 
of hers would be her parents. 


It came into her mind as she sat by Bertie | 


Wylde’s side that there would be more peace and 
joy in the world for her if she did dare all things, 
and not fulfill her engagement. 
main Miss Austin forever, better to be that ter- 
rible béte noir to a young girl, an old maid, than 
to have all the power of enjoyment and love 
crushed out of her as Mr. Porchester seemed 
bent on crushing it. Something of this feeling, 
of this determination was expressed in her pretty 
fuce as she raised it toward Bertie Wylde. ‘There 
must have been a sympathetic expression in his, 
for she blushed vividly and said: 

**Could you ever forgive—I mean, should you 
ever think well again of a girl who broke her 
word about any thing very serious ?” 

“Yes; in such a case as this,” he replied, ea- 
gerly: ‘if a girl had impetuously pledged her 
band, when she found out afterward it was im- 
possible to give her heart, I should honor and 
rsteem her if she sacrificed some great worldly 
good, and retracted the hastily-given promise. 
Do you know any one in such a case ?” 

“*T am in such a case myself,” she said, in a 
low voice; and then they became so absorbed in 
each other that they did not hear the rest of the 
as fsa on the well-turfed road beneath them. 
So they were left for an untoward time to their 
own devices in the shade that was streaked with 
sunbeams. 


7 * * * 7 * 


How should she tell him? How should she 
brace herself to brave the wrath or the contempt 
of the man who was to have been her husband in 
about ten days? How should she communicate 
the downfall of their hopes and expectations for 
her to her parents? How should she face the 
wonder and surprise of the neighborhood? ‘These 
were the questions that Blanche Austin asked 
herself when she got home from her ride, and 
found that the others had been back some time, 
and that Mr. Porchester and her father had rid- 
den out again to search for her. ‘‘ For Mr. Por- 
chester seemed so sternly angry that [ said you 
must have lost your way,” Mrs. Austin said in a 
frightened voice to Blanche, following the latter 
into her bedroom; ‘and, my dear child, I do 
hope that young man will have gone before they 
come back.” 

**Do let me alone, mamma,” Blanche said, 
feverishly. ‘I can’t help any thing now.” 

** But did you miss your way ?” 

** Yes—no—I am sure I can't tell; we missed 
them, any way. Let me be by myself;” and 
Blanche gently edged her mother out of the 
room, and then threw herself on to the bed. 

Presently there came a knock, and the two 
Vardens claimed admittance. 

**Qh, Blanche!” they began, simultaneously, 
‘** we had such an unpleasant ride home. Your 
father would keep on apologizing profusely for 
you, and Mr. Porchester would neither reply nor 
seem to listen.” 

** How excessively ill-bred of him!” Blanche 
said, raising herself up on her elbow. 

** At last he said he should discuss the subject 
with you, and you alone,” the elder sister said. 

** And I do tremble for you when he does, for he 
seems terribly annoyed,” the younger one put in. 

** I don’t tremble for myself in the least, thank 
!” said Blanche, recovering her noncha- 





fortune! 
Jance as she made up her mind that it should 
soon be over now. ‘*I am terribly annoyed too 
—annoyed that because he was not quite pleased 
with me, Mr. Porchester should have presumed 
to snub my father and you. When we do meet 
there will be some sharp firing; but I prefer a 
severe engagement—it is soon over.” 

Just then a servant came to tell her that Mr. 
Porchester was in the drawing-room, and wanted 
to speak to her; and she went down, still in her 
habit, without a moment’s delay. 

There was a fearlessness of expression and a 
warmth of coloring in heft face that almost made 
him start. He had seen nothing like it in her 
since he had taken her in hand. 

** You sent for me ?” she said. 

He stiffiy put a chair for her before he answer- 
ed; then he said: 

‘I did. It is my duty to remonstrate with 
you when I see any thing in your conduct and 
manner that glaringly calls for my disapproval—” 

‘*Stop,” she interrupted. ‘* I will relieve you 
of what must be a most unpleasant duty to a gen- 
iteman. Mr, Porchester, | must recall my hasti- 
ly-pledged word to you—I can not be your wife. 


Better to re- | 





Already I am nearly crushed by the burden of an 
honor unto which I was not born. I ask you to 
release me.” 


** As you please, Madam,” he said, taking up 
his hat and bowing himself out of the room. 
Aud at that moment Blanche liked him better 
than she had ever done before, for the untrouble- 
some way in which he accepted her definitive. 
That was the last the Austins ever suw of James 
Stuart Porchester. 

The brunt of parental displeasure which 
Blanche had to bear in consequence of the rup- 
ture of her engagement was not very heavy. 
Mrs, Austin rejoiced both openly and in spirit, 
for she knew that their daughter would have 
been most thoroughly lost to them if she had 
soared to the Porchester heights, As for Mr. 
Austin, he had not the heart to say one angry 
word to his girl; for Bertie Wylde soon went to 
India for seven years, and Blanche went with 
him, 





FAREWELL. 
Lincer, dearest, yet a while; 
Courage, though fierce fate is calling ; 


Give me one eternal smile 
While the mortal dews are failing. 


Linger—let us hold this hour 
Sacred to the unreturning: 

Know my passion, know thy power, 
Know the heart thou leavest burning! 


If we must not meet again, 

Though a hundred years should rest, 
One last moment ease my pain, 

Lay thy glory on my breast. 


Never till this saddest kiss— 

Saddest, though a heaven of sweetness— 
Have I known the balm, the bliss, 

Of thy beautiful completeness. 


Hark! the bleeding hour hath come, 
Cuts our twining souls asunder : 
But nor life nor death may sum 
Of our love the orbéd.wonder! 


Farewell! this one kiss—the last! 
God! the joy and sorrow giver, 

Give us all the woe Thou hast, 
But O not—O not for ever! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE citizens of Portland have been for some 
time making extensive preparations for a 
Fair in aid of a fund for the relief of the wid- 
ows and orphans of the soldiers of Maine. An 
appeal was made to many prominent New York 
artists for assistance, and they readily responded 
by loaning some valuable paintings for the oc- 
casion. he collection of works of art will be 
one of the most attractive features of the Fair. 
Among the pictures thus contributed is a large 
and beautiful one, ‘‘ The Last Gleam,” by Will- 
iam Hart, which not long ago was on exhibition 
at Snedecor’s Gallery. Sones M. Hart sent his 
latest finished picture—a landscape seen through 
the gloom of an approachin, 
the fore-ground cattle stand in strong light, 
dreading, apparently, the comingstorm. George 
Inness contributed a charming pastoral scene ; 
T. L. Smith, “A Homestead in the Snow’’—one 
of his best pictures; and William H. Beard has 
loaned a humorous painting called **A Poor 
Acquaintance Come to Beg.” It is a capital 
“bear story’? on canvas. Shattuck, Coleman, 
De Haas, and others have added to the collec- 
tion sent to Portland. 





Can no policemen be found who are enterpris- 
ing enough to discover the malignant rascals 
who throw kerosene, turpentine, and various 
acids upon ladies’ dresses in the evening? 
There have been several instances lately where 
ladies passing along.some of our most respect- 
able thorou hiares have had nice garments to- 
tally ruined by some vile compound being thrown 
upon them by a secret hand. Such deeds are a 
scandal and disgrace to our city, and no pains 
should be spared to detect the malicious offend- 
ers aud bring them to punishment, 





Another fatal explosion of nitro-glycerine re- 
cently occurred in Hudson City, by which one 
man was kilied and another seriously injured. 
A workman was engaged in sharpening a drill, 
and had drawn it from the fire and plunged it, 
red-hot, into a barrel of water standing near. A 
terrific explosion followed, the man was blown 
through the roof of the building, to a distance 
of more than twenty feet, and his body was 
frightfully mutilated. It appears that glycerine, 
used for blasting purposes, was generally kept 
in a box, which at night was placed in a barrel 
of water to prevent it from congealing. It is 
supposed that a quantity of the glycerine es- 
caped from the box and lodged at the bottom 
of the barrel, and that the explosion was caused 
by the heated drill coming in contact with the 
liquid combustible matter at the bottom. 





The turtles are in despair! Their case has 
been brought into court again, but the law is 
against them. Mr. Bergh, with his character- 
istic kindliness, has pleaded for their rights; but 
it was decided that the turtle was only a reptile; 
and that the Legislature had not intended to in- 
clude it within the provisions of the law in re- 
gard to cruelty to ‘“‘animals.’? Witnesses dif- 
fered in opinion on the question whether turtles 
suffered pain by being contined, as is usual, by 
ropes passed through holes in the fins. Doubt- 
less there are comparatively few nerves in lower 
orders of ‘‘ animals,’’ but all unnecessary cruelty 


} to any living thing should be strictly avoided. 





Chicago and Toledo have commenced quar- 
reling prematurely. Chicago estimates its pop- 
ulation in the year 1900 at forty-nine millions. 
Toledo asserts that its growth is double that of 
Chicago!! 





_At the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Northampton articulation and lip-reading is a 
, Special feature in the mode of instructing the 
; pupils. It is an established fact that by a proper 
course of training the deaf-mute can be taught 


HARPER*S BAZAR. 





shower, while in | 


to articulate. By lip-reading the thoughts of 
the speaker are conveyed to the deaf by the me- 
dium of the eye, which may be trained to trans- 
late the motions of the ~— made in articula- 
tion. The success which has attended the sys- 
tem adopted at the Clarke Institution warrants 
the belief that its graduates will generally ar- 
ticulate sufficiently to converse with friends, 
and in many cases with strangers, and that they 
will be skillful in lip-reading. 





Paris is exercised over a steam velocipede, 
propelled by means of liquid fuel. It accom- 
plishes eighteen miles an hour, and will carry 
four or tive persons. There seems to be no 
further use for horses! 





Newspapers in various parts of the country 
are making no small stir in regard to 4 recently- 
published letter, purporting to be written by 
one * Hannah Tyler,” and throwing various im- 


| putations upon the female clerks in the Treas- 


ury Department in regard to the purity of their 
character. Without entering into the truth or 


| falsity of sundry statements that have been made 


it is doubtless true that among fifteen hundred 
women there may be some objectionable charac- 
ters. Query: Are there any fifteen hundred 
men, in a similar position, or even in a much 
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GASTRONOMY., 

To Fry Ovsrxxs.—Use the large-sized fat oysters, 
wipe them dry, and pass them through whipped egy 
and biscuit crumbs, and fry them in butter over a very 
clear tire. As soon as they are a light brown they are 
done; they must be turned in the pan to brown both 
sides, and served on a hot napkin garnished with 
parsley. ‘They should be eaten with brown bread and 
butter, lemon juice, cuyeune pepper, and raw celery, 
and sent to table the instant they are cooked, as if al- 
lowed to stand they become hard and uneatable. Bis- 
cuit crumbs are in all cases better for use than bread 
crumbs, and more economical. The plain thick water- 


| biscuits can be pounded to a flour, and kept in a tin 


always ready for use. 
Hor Cras.—Pick the crab, cut the solid part into 


| 2 - “ . s ; " 
} small pieces, and mix the inside with a little rich 


higher one, whose moral characters will all bear | 


rigid investigation? If the imputations ayainst 
the women of the Treasury Department are cor- 
rect, what inference must be drawn respecting 
men in Washington—members of Congress, for 
example? Women should be pure and above re- 
proach; but there is not one code of morals for 
women and another for men. 





It is certainly a proof of the strength and firm- 
ness of our form of government, and of the re- 
liance of the people on it, that a journal can be 
started in the city of New York, professedly 
“ revolutionary” in its principles, and yet scarce- 


' ly a ripple be stirred in the easily-troubled sea 


| of life. 


The Jmperialist is a new sheet which ad- 


| vocates an Imperial government as superior to a 


| Democratic one. 


| on record comes from New Jersey. 


Being a novelty people may 
read it and make a newspaper item about it; but 
it has no power to stir up the people to demand 
a king. ow different was the effect of publish- 
ing La Lanterne in France! 





Toads are sold in Paris at the rate of fifty cents 
adozen. This animal is used for the protection 
of vineyards and gardens from the ravages of in- 
sects that escape the pursuit of the birds. 





One of the most extraordinary “ cat storics”’ 


| while sitting at the dinner-table were startled 
| by a strange noise in the stove, immediately fol- 


| in which there was no fire at the time. 











lowed by the bursting open of the door, and the 
exit of a live cat from the flames. It seems that 
it had entered the range in an ——s, room, 
t then 
clambered up the chimney some four or five 
feet, entered the stove- pipe, passed two “ el- 
bows’’ with apparent difficulty, leaped into the 
blazing coal fire, and very naturally jumped out 
again. Probably Tabby was slightly singed; but 
that is not alluded to in the account, 
> 

A warning to the ambitious! A young ve- 
locipedist, while practicing near the steamboat 
wharf in New Haven, Connecticut, last week, got 
under such headway that he could not stop, and 
both bicycle and rider rode off the dock into the 
waters of the harbor, 





A new market is now in process of erection 
on Forty-second Street and Fourth Avenue. 
‘Croton Market’’—by which name it will be 
known—will be a great convenience to residents 
in the vicinity, and promises to be finished and 
furnished in a neat and even handsome manner. 
A mammoth refrigerator—a room 140 feet long 


}a spoonful of ratatia flavoring, sugar to your taste 


| pounded sugar, the peel of 


by 40 wide—is to be erected in the building for | 


the use of butchers. This market will probably 
be open about the middle of May. 





The Youth's Companion—a youthful sheet of 
[sere age—states that a very simple remedy for 

ydrophobia has been used with great success 
in a French hospital; and suggests that in cases 
of bites from rabid animals it may be well to ap- 
Ry it while a physician is being summoned. 

he wound should be washed and bathed with- 
out cessation with a mixture of two table-spoon- 
fuls of chlorid of lime in half a pint of fresh wa- 
ter, until medical advice can be obtained. 





A curious typographical blunder occurs in av 
exchange, in a communication respecting mete- 
orice showers. ‘“‘On the morning of the I4th 
inst., at five, as I went out to milk my cows, I 
observed numerous shooting-stars ; and J count- 
ed, while milking six stars, more than one hundred 
and twenty cows—some small with a short tail of 
light, and some large and brilliant, in a stream 
of fire extending across the heavens for perhaps 
thirty degrees.’ 





A most astonishing animal has been seen—so 
they say—near Marshall, Illinois. A gentleman 
living in the neighborhood went out into the 
woods hunting his hogs, when he was suddenly 
startled by hearing something sliding out of a 
hollow tree. He turned rourd to see what it 
might be when, horror of horrors! there stood 
erect before him a creature full eight feet high, 
having the human form except the head which 
was like unto the head of an enormous bird, with 
a beak of tremendous dimensions. It gave one 
scream that reverberated for miles, when the 
hog-hunter took to his heels. 





An interesting breach of promise case has late- 
ly been tried at the Nottingham (England) as- 
sizes. A gentleman of independent fortune, 
aged fifty-one, fell in love with a fair lady of 
forty about ten years ago. For five years no 
lover could have been more devoted. He wrote 
to his adorable Alice no less than one hundred 
and thirty-four-letters, breathing the most un- 
changeable affection. But he did not marry her, 





and after five years his ardor cooled. The lady | 


remonstrated in vain; he declared he did not 
wanther! So she carried the matter into court. 
Her attorney declared that she had “sacrificed 
the bloom of her early youth for the defend- 
ant,” and the jury agreed with him, returning 
a verdict of "2600 damages. It is to be hoped 


that the money will compensate her for the | 


publicity of the trial. She could not have de- 
sired pay for the loss of the man! 


gravy, or cream, and seasoning: then add some curry- 
paste and fine bread-crumbs. Put ail into the shell of 
the crab, and finish in a Dutch oven. 

Waver.es ox Morvins.—For a family of five or six, 
take one pint sweet milk, a pinch of salt, four table- 
spoons of veast; flour to thicken to a batter: when 
raised sufficiently add two table-spoons of butter. 
Bake in waffie irons. Same will do for muffins. If 
for immediate use, use baking powder or cream of 
tartar and soda for raising. 

To Fry Sarpines.—Always use the large-sized fish, 
take as many as you wish to use from the box, wipe 
the oil from them, and pass them through an egg 
whipped, and then strew thickly with biscuit crumbs, 
and fry as you would any other fish; serve on a hot 
buttered toast. A little red pepper added when eat- 
ing them is a great improvement. This is an agree- 
able, economical, and most useful dish for luncheon 
or supper, and quickly prepared. 

Fairy Bisoorrs.—Rub two ounces of butter with 
half a pound of flour, add four ounces of sugar and a 
few drops of almond flavoring, mix with the white 
of an egg, and a table-spoonful of milk; work well 
into the paste two ounces of sweet almonds well 
pounded ; rub through a wire sieve; take up pieces 
the size of asxixpence, bake a few minutes on butiered 
paper, taking care to keep them quite a pale color. 

Lemon Gincerseran.—Grate the rinds of three lem- 
ous, mix the juice with a glass of brandy; mix the 
grated lemon-peel in one pound of flour, make a hole 
and pour in half a pound of treacle, add half a pound 
of butter warmed, the brandy and lemon juice; mix 
all together, with halfau ounce of zinyer, aud bake in 
thin cakes in a slow oven. 

Use or Vineear tn Cookine Meats.—All kinds of 
poultry aud meats can be much quicker cooked by 
adding to the water in which they are boiled about 
one-eighth part vinegar. By the use of this there will 
be a considerable saving of fuel as well as a shorten- 
ing of time. Its action is very beneticial ou old, tough 
meats, rendering them quite tender and easy to be 


A family | digested. Tainted meats and fowls will also lose their 
A family | 


bad taste and odor if cooked in this way, and if no 
more vinegar is added than we have indicated there 
will be no tasie of vinegar acquired, 

Porourtxe Puvpie.-—Take half a pint of Patna 
rice, half a pint of milk, six eggs, peel of one lemon, 
and some sweet almonds. Boil tiie rice in the milk 
until very tender, then add the eggs well beaten, the 
lemon grated, with a 
flavoring of ratatia, or essence of lemon. Mix all the 
ingredients well together, aud boil them in a mould 
for an hour and a half. When done turn it out, cut 
the almonds (after they have been blanched) into long 
shreds, and stick them all over the pudding. 
with a very rich custard poured over it. 

Creves, or Frexct Pancaxes.—Well beat the yolks 
of four eggs, mix them into a pound of flour; add a 
glass of brandy, and, with an equal quantity of good 
ale and water, dilute the pasie until it is of the con- 
sistency of cream. Let this remain for two hours be- 
fore using, then put a piece of friture as large as a 
walnut into the frying-pau ; hold it over a clear fire 
until it smokes; put in enongh batter to cover the 
bottom of the pan, and when nicely browned on one 
side turn it, and as soon as it is done serve with lem- 
on, ginger sauce, or spiced sugar apart. Put in an- 
other piece of friture for each succeeding pancake you 
have to fry. 

Brer-Tra.—Take one pound of gravy beef, and cut 
away every particle of fat. Mince the beef with a 
chopping-knile, and set it on the fire in a sauce-pan 
with three-quarters of a pint of cold water. . Press it 
with a wooden spoon till it boils. Adda salt-spoon 
of salt, and let it simmer gently for a quarter of an 
hour, then pour the tea from the beef, but do not strain 
it, and serve with dry toast or rice boiled lightly, as 
for curry. Beef-tea should not be too clear ; a portion 
of the fibre is very advantageous and nutritive. An- 
other mode is as follows: Beef (rump steak, minced), 
one pound; cold water, one pound. Macerate two 
hours at a temperature not exceeding 150° Fahren- 
heit; to yield one pint of beef-tea. Dr. Lankester 


Serve 


| says that it is one pecuitarity of albuminous food that 


it digests more easily before cooking than after; oys- 
ters, although eaten alive and raw, are found to di- 
gest very easily. The longer albumen is cooked the 
more indigestible does it become. Thus, in making 
beef-tea it becomes important to prevent the albumen 
of the blood from coagulating. The beef should there- 
fore be sliced, put into cold water for an hour or two, 
then squeezed and removed, and heaied up to the 
point at which it is pleasant to drink. 

Wetsu Lonsrer Saver.—Take a fresh hen lobster 
full of spawn, put the spawn and the red coral into a 
mortar, add to it half an ounce of cold clarified mar- 
row, pound it quite smooth, and rub it through a hair 
sieve with a wooden spoon, pull the meat of the lob- 
ster to pieces with forks, put it in a basin, and pour a 
small quantity of vinegar over it, just enough to give 
it sharpness, cut one ounce of fresh butter into little 
bits, put it inte a sauce-pan with a dessert-spoonful 
of fine flour, mix the butter and flour together into a 
paste before you put it on the fire, then stir in two 
table-spoonfuls of milk over the stove (with the water 
boiling round the double) ; when well mixed add six, 
table-spoonfuls of lobster jelly, stir all the same way, 
and when thoroughly blended and the consistence of 
cream put in the meat of the lobster, to which the vin- 
egar was added, but previously drain it well from the 
vinegar by laying it on a cloth for a minute or two; 
stir the lobster and the sauce together till the lobster 
is hot, and then having at hand a small empty double 
sauce-pan, with boiling water, pour a small quantity of 
the lobster sauce into the empty double, and mix in 
the lobster pasie made with marrow till thoroughly 
blended, then pour the whole back to the lobster, and 
after well stirring it is ready. The lobster jelly is 
made from the shell of the lobster, which, having 
been previously broken small and stewed well in a 
very clean digester, and treated in the same way as 
bones, will (when cold) produce a jelly highly flavored 
with lobster, whictt adds very much to the flavor of 
the sauce. The lobster paste made with the coral and 
spawn is chiefly valued on account of the scarlet color 
it imparts to the sauce, and also for its taste, but its 
scarlet color will be destroyed by too long exposure 
to great heat; it is, therefore, very desirable that it 
should be put in at the very last and mixed as quickly 
as possible, 
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GIRLS OF THE PERIOD—AFTER LENT. 
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THE CROQUET GIRL, THE NAUTICAL GIR&. 

No mortal man could e’er refuse With such a skipper for my boat, 
This maid her meed of adoration— I'd sail the whole world over: 

But humbly owns La Belle Croqueuae On broad Atlantic fearless float, 
As good at croquet as flirtation! As knock about off Dover. 





THE GRACES OF THE PERIOD 





THE LADY'S-MAID. 

Who is able to ply more demurely 
Her ladyship'’s ivory brushes? 

eg Aw fitted to keep most securely 


THE REFRESHMENT-ROOM GIRL. 
he secrets of pallor or blushes? 


Sweet as spring-time, bright as a star, 


I'm sure you can not help owning, 
Now gentle Hebe’s called to the bar, 


"Tis “ good-by to the bar and its moaning ! 














THE SEWING-MACHINE GIRL. 
You warble a lay to the new machine, 
Happy and gay as a summer's qneen, 
For changed is the seamstress’s song, I ween, 
Since Hood sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 





COMPARING VALENTINES. 
THE GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 
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ALMOST OVER. 
Ir is almost over now. 
My life-work is nearly done ; 
A few more stitches yet I trow: 
Long it seems since I begun, 
And the thread of many years 
Has been sometimes soiled by tears, 
Knotted, too, by cares and fears! 


Oh, it is not that I shirk 
Toiling on from day to day; 
I have learned to take the work 
As a comfort on my way. 
Yet I rest it on my knee, 
Just a little while—to see 
Evening creep on lovingly. 


Silence—and a purple sky, 
Overarching vale and hill; 
And silver stars, that seem to lie 
In the gold air, mute and still; 
While the rich and radiant West 
As for festival is drest— 
Amber studs upon her breast. 





Now a mist most softiy red, 
Putting out the purple light, 
Tinting all my twirling thread, 
Creepeth up into the night. 
I can longer work, you see, 
With the beam thus sent to me, 
Ere the dark fall heavily. 


Look, my children! every where 
Over my work and heart is spread 
This bright gleaming from the air, 
Blotting out my trembling dread. 
From the light such joy I take, 
That ye must not murmur make, 
If, thus sitting, life’s thread break. 


Only put my chair aside, 
And in gentlest accents say : 


“Mother worked here till she died, 


With God's love-light on her way.” 
By this token, dears, 1 know 
Of the heaven-light in a tlow.-— 
It is almost over now! 





A THRILLING SNAKE STORY. 


R. BARCLAY, an English gentleman whe 
made a comfortable independence in 

mining speculations, determined, after some 
years’ residence, to settle permanently in the 
Brazils. With this end in view he bought and 
farmed a large tract of almost uncleared land on 
the extreme northwest frontier, and pursued his 
clearing and farming with great success and tol- 
erable profit, and, what is more, with a certain 
prospect of much greater profits. to come in time. 
He gave himself, after a time, a short leave of 
absence, and came back to Scotland, where he 
married his cousin, with whom he again returned 
to his plautation in Brazil. During his absence, 
and according to his instructions, a neat, light, 
wooden residence—such as are built on all plant- 
ations—-had been erected in the midst of the 
clearing, with a lofty veranda round it to keep 
the roums cool, and French windows leading 
straight from the apartments to the ground. 
Still young Mrs. Barclay, though surrounded 
with every comfort, was very far from being 
quite happy; for she was constitutionally in ter- 
ror of the repulsive and tremendous-looking in- 
sects and reptiles with whieh all the wilder parts 
of Brazil literally abound. She could not go to 


large as a little eel, or open a cupboard without 


meeting with a spider almost as large as a small | 


crab. Lizards of beautiful colors, but of repuls- 
ive appearance, had to be swept out of the bed- 
room at night. ‘These were harmless enough, 
but there are few people who would care to wake 
up and find them crawling over their faces, or 
hear their long nails clattering along the wooden 
floor. The climate, too, told on Mrs. Barclay's 
health. ‘The reptiles by day and mosquitoes by 
night made her unusually susceptible of irritation 
and alarm. But of all her horrors the greatest 
she entertained was that against snakes and ser- 
vga of all kinds. This was ineradicable from 
nature, and was in fact as much part of her 
nature as the overwhelming antipathies some la- 
dies feel to the sight of a rat, a spider, or a bull. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Barclay lived in a part of 
the country which was infested with snakes; some 
harmless, some deadly ; but, whether harmless or 
deadly, the unconquerable terror she evinced was 
the same to all. Once a tuboba, a quick and 
deadly snake, was killed in her house. At an- 
other time a coral-snake, the most beautiful and 
most quickly deadly of all the venomous reptiles 
God has created, was found and killed with ease 
upon the rough lawn, if we may dignify by such 
a term the short, brown, burned-up herbage which 
surrounded the house. At another time a small 
anaconda, about eleven feet long, was found in 
the woods near the house and killed; and, what 
was much worse, constant rumors were brought 
m that two very much larger serpents of the same 
class had been seen in the forest not far off. Poor 
Mrs. Barclay’s terrors were not diminished by the 
exaggerated tales of her native servants, till at 
length they rose to such a pitch that it seemed 
very likely, as she often said, that she would die 
if & Serpent came near her. Her fears got to 
such a height that at last she would not venture 
out at all; and actually kept her room. In this 
frame of mind it will easily be believed that her 
life was a misery to herself, and not of much | 
comfort to her wild, fearnaught husband. 
ty one summer morning the latter went to 


——— 








look after the of some rather distant 
clearings he was making; of course he went on . 


horseback, and of course he carried with him the 
heavy, old-fashioned, double-barreled musket, 
without which, in that time and in those wild 
regions, no planter ever stirred far abroad. Both 
barrels were loaded with a heavy charge of slugs, 
sufficient to bring down a deer, if one came near 
enough, or, better still, enough to scare away or 
stop the charge of a jaguar or a tree-panther. 
Mr. Barclay’s survey took him rather late, and 
it was high in the noonday heat before he re- 
turned through a short belt of forest which lay 
between his new clearings and his home. At 
that time the tropical forests are as silent and as 
motionless as if they were dead. There is, to 
be sure, a drowsy chirp of the great grasshoppers, 
and now and then a humming-bird, whose gaudy 
colors are all hidden by the intensely rapid mo- 
tion of its wings as it passes from flower to flower 
with a droning buzz, which in such a silence is 
almost noise. But the great trees themselves, 
and their equally thick mass of tropic under- 
growth between, are all as motionless and still 
as if they had been carved in stone. 

It was through such a scene as this that Mr. 
Barclay rode on his return home, and it was 
amidst such stillness that his attention was at 


once attracted to a large creeper hanging from a | 


tree in front of him, and which, amidst the deadly 
stillness around, was swinging quickly, Such 
signs in the forest are never to be disregarded ; 
and Mr, Barclay was too old a woodsman not to 
be at once on the alert. After waiting for some 
minutes till the oscillation ceased, and being re- 
assured by the quietness of his horse, which 
would have been the first to scent a jaguar or a 
puma, he rode carefully toward the tree, and at 
a little distance examined it, but for some time 
in vain. At last the cause of the disturbance_ 
and of the danger also became apparent on close 
inspection. On a limb of the tree overlooking 
the path lay a huge black anaconda, piled in 
great masses, fold over fold, as is its wont, with 
the end of its tail just curled round the limb on 
which its great bulk rested, and its head left free, 
and elevated about two feet above the rest of its 
body. 
action, and, holding on by its tail, could at once 
drop its great length down with resistless force 
on any unhappy animal, or even person, that 


might pass below, and when once secured in its | 


gigantic folds, the rest was certain, whether to 
man or goat, or deer or sheep. Mr. Barclay, 
however, was not inclined to give it such a 
chance as this on his account, and waited quietly 
at a little distance till, by some cautious ma- 
neeuvring, he got a full view of the creature's 
head against the bright blue sky. ‘Then he fired, 
and with one charge of slugs so shattered the 
huge reptile’s head that, after writhing for a 
single moment, it came in a long heap to the 
ground, It was far from dead, however, and 
plunged wildly, so that for a time he durst not 
approach it, as it lay knocking the leaves and 
branches about in all directions. At last it lay 
still, when he got a close shot with his second 
barrel, and this so completely shattered the ser- 
pent’s head that it never moved again. Like a 
cautious woodsman, however, Mr. Barclay did 
not feel secure till he had divided with his knife, 
and not without great difficulty, the vertebrw in 
the centre of the back. The serpent measured 
nearly twenty-nine feet in length, and was evi- 
dently, from its great thickness, immensely pow- 
erful. The only question which remained to the 
successful hunter was, what was to be done with 
the carcass, He was loth to leave it where it 
was; besides, he wanted its skin—as what vie- 
torious sportsman does not ?—and, above all, he 
wished to show Mrs, Barclay how easily such 
seeming monsters could be killed. Not un- 


e nd. | naturally, then, though in an evil hour, he de- 
a drawer without finding in it a centipede as 


termined to drag it home. For this purpose he 
undid his stirrup-leather, and making it fast over 
the head of the snake, led his horse along, which, 
as it towed the snake, left a deep mark in the 
herbage, and sometimes a trail of blood on the 
grass over which the carcass was dragged. As 
he advanced, with the huge reptile trailing at his 
heels, some evil genius put it into his head that 
now was a fine opportunity to give Mrs, Barclay 
a lesson that would cure her of her fears of ser- 
pents. He never seems to have thought of the 
matter unkindly, or to entertain for a moment 
an idea that her woman's nature would not as 
soon and as easily get over its repugnance to 
these reptiles as he in his wild, rough life had 
easily been enabled to do, ‘There is no doubt 
but that nothing more than a rough practical joke 
entered his mind, and this was perhaps the-only 
kind of joke the point of which he was capable 
of perceiving. His simple plan of mischief was 
soon laid. He determined to take the serpent 
into the house, and coil it in the sitting-room in 
such a manner as that its wounded parts could 
easily be hidden. He dragged it, therefore, with 
some trouble along the veranda, and soon man- 
aged to coil away its great folds in such a manner 
that its injuries were hidden, and it looked indeed 
as if alive. When all had been quietly arranged 
by himself, he went out and called for a servant 
to fetch down her mistress, who, as is the custom 
of the country, was sleeping out the great heat of 
the day in her own room. Little suspecting what 
was to follow, she came down at once, and the 
instant she entered the sitting-room Mr. Barclay 
slipped out and fastened the door behind her. 
What passed afterward can now only be guessed 
with horror. Her screams of ‘‘ The serpent! 
the serpent!” were at first so shrill and loud as 
to quite drown Mr. Barclay’s calls to her that 
the reptile was dead, and that she must look at 
it quietly, and he was only first alarmed by a 
noise of struggling and the piercing cries of 
some half a dozen female servants, who, drawn 
by the shrieks of their mistress, had entered the 
room by another door. What they saw on en- 
tering was Mrs. Barclay attacked by a huge 
anaconda, which had followed up the bruad track 
left by the body of its slaughtered mate. ‘The 
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instant their cries alarmed it, it rolled back its 
folds through the window by which it had en- 
tered. Mrs. Barclay was found insensible, and 
only slightly torn about the face and partly on 
the bosom by the fangs of the boa. She was 
quite insensible, however, and never rallied. In 
spite of all restoratives, she remained in a coma- 
tose state till the succeeding day, when convul- 
sion sueceeded convulsion, till her death left Mr. 
Barclay a widower, and the parent of a still-born 
child. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our own CorrEsronDeENT. } 


A ee end of Lent and Holy-Week witnesses no 
festivities at Paris. It is the time for se- 
rious gatherings and sacred concerts, at which 
no profane music is heard, Our women of 
fashion are none the less busy, for this is the 
season of the year devoted to meetings for works 
of charity. ‘These meetings are numerous, for 
the charitable enterprises are multifarious—for 
old men and women, aged priests, young girls, 
Magdalens, ete., etc., and, above all, for orphan 
institutions, the number of which has greatly 
increased within the last few years. ‘The fash- 
ionable charity just now, for fashion introduces 
itself every where, even in charity and medicine 
—the fashionable charity is orphans’ agricultural 
schools; since the Empress employed herself in 
organizing one on her estate in the Landes, all 
the fair ladies of the court have set about follow- 
ing her example; and it would be sadly behind 
the times for any countess or marchioness, or 


some ifstitution of the sort, Vanity has its share 

in_ the Yeneral emulation; but as, after all, the 
poor reap the profit of it, this vanity is a useful 
one. As nothing can be done without money, 
whereof a great deal is needed to do good, these 
ladies set their wits to work to devise means of 
procuring the greatest possible amount for their 
charitable works; fairs, lotteries, concerts, and 





In this position it was quite prepared for | 


even private theatricals, wherein they do not dis- 
dain to act themselves. Such are the means to 
which they have recourse to fill their treasuries. 
All these are occasions for different kinds of 
| dress; for one does not make the same toilette 
for a morning gathering as for a concert. 

The meetings are usually held at the house 
of the president. No one is present but the lady 
patronesses and the executive officers, who dis- 
cuss every thing that concerns the society, and 
decide what steps to take to raise the greatest 
possible amount of money. The ladies come in 
round hats and short, high-necked dresses, in 
dark colors, which nevertheless prevents neither 
elegance nor costliness. 

‘The novelty adopted this season by the ladies 
of the first nobility is the resurrection of the In- 
dia shawls that have lain unused for many years 
past. Butthese rich cashmeres are wholly trans- 
formed by the ingenuity of Worth, who has made 
such beautiful dresses for the Empress this year 
that he now reigns as the king of fashion; and 
who drapes the cashmere shawl into a kind of 
Oriental wrapping that is most beautiful. He 
lines it with silk, borders it with heavy silk 
fringe, and gives it large sleeves; and the mar- 
vel of all this is that the scissors are not once 
put into the shawl, which, on shaking out the 
folds of the sleeves and belt, is found intact. 
This arrangement is somewhat expensive, cost- 
ing some forty dollars; but our fashionable la- 
dies are all adopting it, for the reason that it can 
not become common like the wrappings that are 
directly copied in cheap materials by the lower 
classes. Worth is, moreover, preparing some 
exquisite novelties for the spring, which will be 
described by-and-by. 

Changeable and striped glacé silks will be 
much worn this season. ‘The stripes are a nov- 
el mixture, such as pale green and mauve, pearl- 
gray and pink coral. Short suits are still great- 
ly in vogue ; but the great novelty of the spring 
is the Princess of Wales costume, which is com- 
.posed of a round skirt with a train behind, which 
is looped at the side by two agrafes. The effect 
of this looped train is extremely pretty, making 
a rich and elegant drapery. Worth excels in 
the invention of these costumes, which have all 
the artistic elegance of the sixteenth century. 
The corsage is round, with a large bow at the 
back, and two bows in front. We have seen two 
ravishing toilettes at Worth’s rooms, designed 
for the Princess Mathilde. The first was com- 
posed of a skirt of Oriental ganze, striped with 
very pale pink satin, nymphea color, Over this 
was an immense train of sky-blue silk. The 
skirt was bordered with a flounce, forming a 
drapery, and edged with nymphea fringe. ‘The 
blue train was edged with a narrow pale pink 
notched flounce, and a wide blue bouillonnée. 
Blue and pale pink corsage. The second toi- 
lette was of white fancy silk, with small white 
figures and a pink coral stripe. On the bottom 
of the front of the skirt a wide flounce of point 
d’ Angleterre is sewed flat, and finished at the top 
and bottom by bows of the same, edged with 
white and coral feather fringe. On the back are 
arranged three wide flounces of striped silk, each 
edged with a frill of white lace. White and pink 
coral corsage, with a sash of coral poult de soie. 

Victor Hugo’s new journal is to appear early 
in April. It is to be called Le Rappel, and to 
represent the most advanced democratic ideas. 
Messrs. Rochefort, Charles Hugo, Vacquerie, 
Meurice, and Lockroy are to be the editors, and 
to write the political articles by turns. There 
will be no editor-in-chief. The journal will have 
two gérants, or responsible editors, in view of 


| 


| the probability that one will soon be in prison. 


The immense success of M. Sardou’s piece, 
La Patrie, about which all Paris is talking, has 
had its effect on the fashions, and the modistes 
are already beginning to make sixteenth century 
costumes. We shall describe some of these 
shortly. ELIaANE DE Marsy. 





even hanker’s wife, not to be the patroness of | 
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FATHERS AND FAMILIES. 


Raper are men who love their origin, no 
matter what its profundity. We can ad- 
mire their humiliation, but we pity their rela- 
tives. We by no means wish to assert that be 
cause a man has sprung from humble parents, 
in the days of his prosperity he should ignore 
them—a fouler libel on human nature could nev- 
er be committed than such an act. What we 
mean is, that supposing a man to have sprung 
from a humble sphere of life, if he have sons 
who are gentlemen, who have received all the 
advantages of a first-rate education; daughters 
who are ladies, and who move in good circles 
of society; we hold that, by clinging to that 
vulgar society in which his childhood days were 
passed, as a father he is acting unjustly toward 
these children. A consistent parent would ei- 
ther give up such society, or deny to his chil- 
dren those opportunities of refinement which 
render vulgarity unendurable; he would try his 
best to limit them to the sphere in which he was 
born; he could do no more. But it is not a 
pleasant thing to have the world turn its imper- 
tinent nose up in your face with the remark, 
**Bah! you too good for your father’s friends ? 
are you not your father’s child? and what is 
good for him is most undeniably good enough 
for you—and tuo good, perhaps.’ ‘This is a lie 
—as most of the world’s utterances under such 
conditions usually are. The society of the self- 
made man, in ‘ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, is not good enough for his children; they 
belong to an entirely different sphere; and all 
that we can say is, that the self-made father who 
refuses to recognize this has assuredly not lost 
any of the mud that clung to him in his primal 
emergence. 





PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Y all means let every girl begin by learning 
the piano. Such a chance of gaining a sym- 
pathetic companion for life should never be 
thrown away. Even to the unmusical girl it is 
valuable as a training, but to the musical girl its 
value is beyond price. If a woman’s life is often 
a life of feeling rather than of action, and if so- 
ciety, while it limits her sphere of action, fre- 
quently calls upon her to repress her feelings, 
we should not deny her the high, the recreative, 
the healthy outlet for emotion which music sup- 
plies. Joy flows naturally into ringing harmo- 
nies, while music has the subtle power to soften 
melancholy by presenting it with its fine emo- 
tional counterpart. A good play on the piano 
has not unfrequently taken the place of a good 
cry up stairs, and a cloud of ill-temper has often 
been di by a timely practice. One of 
Schubert's friends used to say, that although 
often very cross before sitting down to his piano, 
a long scramble-duet through a symphony, or 
through ove of his delicious and erratic piano- 
forte scores, always restored him to good-humor. 
But if any person is not musical, piano-forte 
instruction after a certain point is only waste of 
time. It may be said, ** Suppose there is latent 
talent.” ‘To this we reply that, as a general 
rule, musical talent develops early or not at all. 
It sometimes, though very seldom, happens that 
a musical organization exists with a naturally 
imperfect ear. In this case it may be worth 
while to cultivate the ear. But when the ear is 
bad, and there is no natural taste for music, we 
may conclude that the soil is sterile, and will not 
repay cultivation. 








WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


ATO name in our contemporaneous literature, 
iN either in England or America, is crowned 
with more successful honors than that of W1LL- 
14M Cutten Bryant. Born at a period when 
our colonial literature, like our people, was but 
recently under the dominion of Great Britain, 
he has lived to see that literature expand from 
its infancy, and take a proud place in the Repub- 
lic of Letters, and survived to witness the republic 
itself, starting from its revolutionary birth, spring 
up to a giant power after passing triumphantly 
through a giant rebellion. Surrounded by such 
historical and heroic associations, men who sur- 
vive them embody in their lives the annals of a 
People, and represent in their individuality the 
history of a Nation. 

What Macaulay said of Charles, Earl Grey, 
alluding to his having survived all the great 
statesmen contemporaneous with him, might with 
equal propriety be applied to Bryant and his con- 
temporaries—‘‘ He is the sole surviving link of 
an age which has passed away.” Bryant saw 
Fenimore Cooper in the full glory of his literary 
renown lead the host of illustrious names in our 
national literature ; then followed in succession to 
an honored tomb by Washington Irving, William 
H. Prescott, and Fitz-Greene Halleck. The ora- 
tor on the oceasion of the funeral honors paid to 
the pioneer of American novelists, Mr. Bryant was 
associated in the performance of those sad rites 
with the renowned Daniel Webster; and the hall 
which had resounded with applause to the Orient- 
al eloquence of Louis Kossuth, and to the ecstatic 
melodies of Jenny Lind, re-echoed the brilliant 
poetic periods of Bryant in commemoration of 
his illustrious contemporary and friend, Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Pursuing beyond the age of seventy an active 
literary career, the poet has been a co-laborer in 
all worthy movements to promote the advance- 
ment of the arts and literature. A liberal patron 
of art himself, he has always been the generous 
and eloquent advocate of the claims of artists. 
Mr. Bryant, on its completion, a few years ago, 
delivered the address inaugurating the beautiful 
temple dedicated to art of the New York Nation- 
al Academy of Design. Foremost in the literary 
circles of his adopted city, he is President of ti.c 
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Century Club—a time-honored institution of New 
York, numbering among the poet’s predecessors 
Gulian C. Verplanck and George Bancroft, and 
embracing among its members men of letters, 
eminent artists, and leading gentlemen of the 
liberal professions. Philanthropical in his na- 
ture, Mr. Bryant has been the consistent pro- 
moter of all objects having for their tendency the 
elevation of the race aud the furtherance of the 
interests of humanity. Connected with one of 
the leading metropolitan journals, and one of the 
oldest in the United States, he is enabled to bring 
the powerful influence of the press to bear, with 
his own personal influence and literary renown, 
upon whatever measure he supports in the cause 
of philanthropy, letters, and the promotion of the 
silts. 
William Cullen Bryant was born at Cumming- 
ton, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 3, 1794. His father was a well-known phy- 
sivian, who enjoyed a reputation for literary tastes 
and cultivation, and who encouraged and guided 
his son in his early aspirations and studies. The 
son commemorates the teachings and trainings 
of the father in a poem entitled the ‘* Hymn to 
Death,” published in 1825, and which has been 
often quoted for its beauty and pathos. The 
warmth and affection of his fraternal was equal- 
ly manifested with that of his filial nature in a 
beautiful and touching poetic tribute which he 
made to the memory of a sister who died in 124. 
Bryant surpassed Tasso, Cowley, Pope, and 
Byron in his early poetical development. At the 
age of nine we find him composing clever verses, 


a comprehensive poetical essay, reviewing the | 
world’s progress in a panoramic view of the Ages, 
and glowing with a prophetic vision of the future 
of America, Dana alluded in complimentary 
terms to Dr. Bryant's *‘‘Thanatopsis,” and then 
learned for the first time that the son was the 
author of both poems. 

It is related that when the father showed a 
copy of ‘* Thanatopsis” in manuscript to a lady 
well qualitied to judge of such things, simply 
saying, ‘* Here are some lines that our Willie 
has been writing,” the lady read the poem, raised 
her eyes to the father’s face, and burst into tears, 
in which that father—a somewhat stern and silent 
man—was not ashamed to join. ‘* And no won- 
der,” continues the writer. “It must have 
seemed a mystery, as well as a joy, that in a 
quiet country life, in the bosom of eighteen, had 
grown up thoughts that even in boyhood shaped 
themselves into solemn harmonies, majestic as 
the diapason of ocean, fit for a temple-service 
beneath the vault of heaven.” 

In the year 1824 Mr. Bryant's beautiful and 
picturesque poem the “ Forest Hymn,” together 
with ** The Old Man’s Funeral,” ** The Murdered 
Traveler,” ‘* March,” and other poetical compo- 
sitions, appeared in the United States Literary 
Gazette, a weekly magazine published at Boston. 
Abandoning the law in 1825 for the more con- 
genial pursuits of literature, he removed to that 
Mecea of ditterateurs the city of New York. ‘The 
pilgrim tribe who follow the poetic Prophet's 
vision to that Temple do not always receive the 
crown—though as devout in its pursuit as ever 





and four years later writing ‘*'The Embargo”— 
a political as well as a poetical satire upon 
the Jeffersonian party of that day. 


ten by a boy of thirteen. ‘The poem is also re- 
markable as having manifested a political order 
of mind at that early age, which, with his po- 
etical nature, has developed in an equal ratio 
with his advancement in life. That political 
mind, indeed, taking a higher range, has not 
been active in the turmoils and schemes of pol- 
iticians; for Bryant's mind is not of the order 
out of which to make a scheming politician ; but 
it has investigated great questions of a higher po- 
litical economy, and grappled with principles of 
great pith and moment to Society and Humanity. 

**The Embargo” we could easily imagine had 
been written in 1869, instead of sixty-two years 


since, when, our fathers tell us, demagogism was | 


unknown : 


“E'en while I sing see Faction urge her claim, 
Mislead with falsehood, and with zeal inflame ; 
Lift her black banner, spread her empire wide, 
And stalk triumphant with a Fury's stride. 

She biows her brazen trump, and, at the sound, 

A motley throng, obedient, flock around ; 

A mist of changing hue o’er all she flings, 

And darkness perches on her dragon wings! 

Oh, might some patriot rise! the gloom dispel, 
Chase Error’s mist, and break her magic spell! 
Bunt vain the wish, for, hark! the murmuring mee 
Of boarse applause from yonder shed proceed : 
Enter, and view the thronging concourse there, 
Intent, with gaping mouth and stupid stare ; 
While, in the midst, their supple leader stands, 
Harangues aloud, and flourishes his hands ; 

To adniation tunes his servile throat, 

And sues, successful, for each blockhead's vote.” 

In the year 1808 there was published at Bos- 
ton, *‘ for the author,” a small volume containing 
‘<The Embargo.” The brochure attracted con- 
siderable attention, and the edition was quickly 
sold. ‘To the second edition, to which was added 
““The Spanish Revolution,” and several neat 
translations, is prefixed this curious advertise- 
ment: 

“ A doubt having been intimated in the Monthly An- 
thol of June last, whether a youth of thirteen years 
could bare been the author of this es. in justice to 
bis merits the friends of the writer feel obliged to cer- 
tify the fact from their — knowledge of himself 
and his family, as well as his ween improvement 
and extraordinary talents. They would premise that 
they do not come uncalled before the public to bear 
this testimony; they would prefer that he should be 
jndged by his works without favor or affection. As 
the doubt has been suggested, they deem it merely an 
act of justice to remove it; after which they leave him 
a candidate for favor in common with other literary 
adventurers. They therefore assure the public that 
Mr. Bryant, the author, is a native of Cummington, in 
the county of Hampshire, and in the month of Novem- 
ber last arrived at the age of fourteen years. The 
facts can be authenticated by mong of the inhabitants 
of that place, as well as by several of his friends, who 
give this notice; and, if it be deemed worthy of fur- 
ther inquiry, the printer is enabled to disclose their 
names and paces of residence. 

“ February, 1809." 

Entering Williams College at the age of fif- 
teen, the young poet applied himself to academic 
studies, and made that general progress which 
we might infer from his aptitude for knowledge 
and precocity of mind. Leaving this institution 
he began the study of the law, and after its com- 
gg he practiced for a year at Plainfield, when 

e removed to Great Barrington. In 1816 
‘* Thanatopsis”—a poem which he has not since 
surpassed, and of which Christopher North said it 
was alone sufficient ‘to establish the author's 
claim to the honors of genius”—appeared in the 
North American Review. It was written by Mr. 
Bryant in his eighteenth year, and created a 
marked sensation at the time. It was also the 
means of making him known to a brother poet, 
Richard H. Dana. ‘The author of the “ Buc- 
caneer” was then a member of the club which 
conducted the Review, and received two manu- 
script poems, ‘*’Thanatopsis’ and the ‘* Inserip- 


tion on the Entrance to a Wood.” ‘The former | 


was understood to have been written by Dr. Bry- 
ant, the other by his son. When Dana learned 
the name, and that the author of *‘ Thanatop- 
sis” was a member of the State Legislature, he 
proceeded to the Senate room to observe the 
new poet. He saw there a man of dark complex- 
ion, with iron-gray hair, thick eyebrows, well 
developed forehead, with an intellectual expres- 
sion, in which, however, he failed to discover the 
poetic faculty. He went away puzzled and mor- 
tified at his lack of discernment. When Bry- 
ant, in 1821, delivered before the Beta Kappa at 
Harvard his didactic poem entitled ‘* The Ages,” 


No other | 
work so long, so well sustained, was ever writ- | 


martyr to the cross—but fall down by the way- 
side, or else, like the snow-buried youth of the 
familiar poem, die early with the banner of Hope 
grasped in theirice-bdtnd hand. The star which 
guided the poetical destiny of Bryant held in its 
rays no such malignant fire, but led him on, from 
aspiring youth to venerable age, in one unbroken 
path of prosperous life. 

Establishing himself as a literary man in New 
York, he entered upon the editorship of a month- 
ly periodical called the New York Review and 
Atheneum Magazine. In 1826 this publication 
| was merged in the United States Review and 
Literary Gazette, which continued under his ed- 
| 


itorial charge. A number of Mr. Bryant's most 
| popular poems were published in these period- 

icals, also many of his prose contributions upon 
| art and a variety of kindred subjects. Besides 
the fame of Bryant, these magazines are remem- 
bered as having been associated with the poetic 
youth of Halleck, Sands, and Richard H. Dana. 
In addition to these periodicals Mr. Bryant was a 
contributor to the North American Review, in 
which, as we have before mentioned, he first 
gave to the world his renowned poem of ** Than- 
atopsis.” 

It was chiefly through the influence of Hen- 
ry D. Sedgwick’s persuasions that Mr. Bryant 
was induced to abandon the uucongenial pur- 
| Suits ofa country lawyer, and it was through the 
| same gentleman's means that he, during the year 
| 1826, first became connected with the New York 
Evening Post. Mr. Sedgwick, we may remark 
en passant, who was among the first to appreci- 
ate the genius of Bryant, was a brother of Cath- 
erine M, Sedgwick, and at the time of his death, 
in 1831, was considered one of the most promis- 
ing lawyers and political writers in the land. To 
the Evening Post Mr. Bryant brought a varied 
experience of literary taste and learning, and, 
even at that early day, a national reputation. 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, at the period of which we 
are writing, rendered in the Recorder a richly 
deserved compliment to his brother bard when 
he said : 

“Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
he heart, its teachers, and its joy, 

As mothers blend with their caress 

Lessons of truth and gentleness 
And virtue for the listening boy. 

Spring's lovelier flowers for many a day 

Have blossomed ou his wandering way— 

Beings of beauty and decay! 

hey slumber in their autumn tomb; 

But those that graced his own Green River, 
And wreathed the lattice of his home, 
Charmed by his sung from mortal doom, 

Bloom on, and will bloom on forever.” 





Continuing with the Evening Post to the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Bryant has steadily advanced this 
old-established journal, until it now holds a lead- 
ing position in the front rank of journalistic lit- 
erature and influence of the metropolis and coun- 
try. Though actively connected with a daily pa- 
per, Mr. Bryant, like all men of regularly ordered 
mind and application, has found time to devote 
to other literary pursuits. In his early connec- 
tion with the Post he contributed, with Robert 
©. Sands and Gulian C. Verplanck, to the ‘* 'Tal- 
isman,” comprising three annual volumes, rang- 
ing over 1827, 1829, and 1830. 

Intensely American in his feelings—the love 
of home and his native land being among his 
most cherished sentiments— Mr. Bryant, like 
all true poetical and liberal minds, has that en- 
larged appreciation of the poetical associations 
and romance of other lands. The inspirations 
of the East; the glowing imagery and romantic 
history of Southern Spain; the balmy breezes 
and sunshine of the Island of Cuba—all had an 
; enchantment and charm for his inspiring muse 
and appreciative genius. The range of his po- 
etic nature takes in, with comprehensive sym- 
pathy, the progress and struggles of humanity, 
seeking its vindication in a universal and en- 
lightened liberty ; the beauties and harmonies of 
nature in her varied forms; and the inspirations 
of Art in its truthfulness to Nature ; and all these 
find their legitimate expression in the various pro- 
ductions of his muse, descriptive of them. 

His sympathy with art in Painting found its 
voice in his Eulogy upon Thomas Cole, the great 
landscape painter, as it did in Literature in his ad- 
dresses upon Cooper, Irving, and Halleck. This 
sympathy of the kindred arts has been reciproca- 
ted by its votaries—though haply not in a post- 
he™ous form—in a novel, appropriate, and most 











beautiful manner, by a tribute paid to the poet 
on the evening of his seventieth birthday. We 
allude to the offerings of paintings and poems 
made to Mr. Bryant on this occasion by the 
painters and poets of America, who cherished 
a love and veneration for one standing as 4 
high-priest at the Altar of Nature, singing its 
praises in most harmonious numbers, and en- 
couraging in its vestibule art in all its glowing 
beauties. ‘The appropriate place of this offering 
was the Century Club rooms, a New York asso- 
ciation of artists and authors, of which, it will 
be remembered, Mr. Bryaut is the President. 

If the harmony of the poet's career has been 
sustained in his poetical writings and love of art, 
it has been further manifested in the taste and 
affection which have governed him in the selec- 
tion of his dwellings. Few poets have ever been 
so rich in abiding-places. Like the historian 
Prescott, Mr. Bryant has three residences —a 
town house and two country houses. One of 
these is in the picturesque village of Roslyn, 
Long Island, and commands a view which in its 
varied aspect takes in a mingled scene of out- 
spreading land and water. His residence is an 
ancient mansion, imbosomed in trees and vines ; 
a great, ample dwelling-place in the lap of the 
hills, built by Richard Kirk, a Quaker, in 1781. 
The origin of the name of Roslyn is quite ro- 
mantic. ‘The village at the head of the harbor 
was long called North Hempstead ; but as there 
were already quite Hempsteads enough, the in- 
habitants united in desiring a more distinctive 
title, and applied to the poet for his aid in select- 
ing one. In defect of all express guidance in the 
history of the spot, and desiring, too, a name at 
once musical in itself and agreeable in its asso- 
ciations, Mr. Bryant proposed Roslyn. It ap- 
pears that when the British evacuated, in 1781, 
the wild region called Hempstead, the Sixteenth 
or Royal American Regiment marched out of the 
town to the tune of Roslyn Castle. The name 
is not too romantic for the place, for a more ir- 
regular, picturesque cluster of houses can hardly 
be found, perched here and there on the hill- 
sides, embowered in foliage, and looking down 
upon a chain of pretty little lakes, on the outlet 
of which, overhanging the upper part of the har- 
bor, is an old-fashioned mill with its pretty rural 
accessories. 

The lines of the poet had fallen in pleasant 
places. ‘The silence of the ancient country man- 
sion, compared with his noisy city home, was 
truly to its new resident ‘* the still air of delight- 
ful studies.” Mr. Bryant, who has been mindful 
of the injunction given by the dying Scotch laird 
to his son, ‘* Be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it 
will be growing while you are sleeping,” altern- 
ates his recreations at Roslyn—his favorite resi- 
dence—with reading in his library. Not extens- 
ive, but excellent in varied and judicieus selec- 
tions, his collection of books ranges from the 
Fathers to the literature of our own day. The 
poet’s knowledge of modern languages enables 
him to add with advantage the works of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish authors to his choice 
library. 

Mr. Bryant’s country seat at Roslyn has been 
the resort of many distinguished men of letters, 
of art, of travelers, and of statesmen, who have 
gone thither to pay their respects to the sage, 
philosopher, and poet. ‘These have always re- 
ceived a cordial welcome and enjoyed the purity 
of taste and simplicity of manner which presides 
over the hospitable mansion. Here the venerable 
host enjoys the society of his chosen friends, and 
retires for a season from the exacting duties and 
turmoils of a daily editorial life. 

The taste displayed by the poet in the selection 
and adornment of his residence at Roslyn is more 
than equaled by the affection and veneration which 
have prompted him to purchase the old homestead 
of his family at Cummington. This is a venera- 
ble mansion, situated in the region of the Hamp- 
shire Hills, and is a spot which Nature has sur- 
rounded with scenes to awaken the early dreams 
of the poet and fill his soul with purest inspira- 
tions. In the midst of such scenes the young 
singer received his earliest impressions, and, de- 
scriptive of them, he has embodied some of his 





poetry. This spot has recently been illustrated 
by Hows, and is treated in a manner correspond- 


and the quaint, old-fashioned gambrel-roofed 
house, 


groups of elms and evergreens; in the back- 


stream, whose warbling waters are reproduced in 
poetical flowing numbers in the poet’s *‘ Rivulet.” 
This stream, bordered by wild flowers and fern, 
has been made familiar by Mr. Bryant’s pen, and 
is now, with the old homestead, rendered tangible 
to the eye by the painter's pencil. Thus the kin- 


for each other; and Nature, which in all its 
grandeur and beauty would remain in obscurity 


ble by the genius of the poet and the painter: 
thus is the old homestead of the Bryant family 


cherished poetry which its early associations in- 
spired, has found a fitting interpretation in the 
speaking canvas of Hows. 


of the Flowers” of Bryant, is worthy of commem- 


illustrious author. 


growing fame of Bryant and Halleck. He says: 
“*T have been charmed with what I have seen 
of the writings of Bryant and Halleck. 
acquainted with them ? 
something about them personally: their vein of 





magic of poetical language.” 


most cherished and beautiful home-endearing 


ing harmoniously with the surrounding scenery 


Occupying a site on a commanding 
knoll, the venerable mansion is surrounded by 


ground lofty hills, and in the fore-ground is seen a 


dred arts indicate their affection and sympathy 
to the eye of many, is rendered universally visi- 
made doubly dear; and its surroundings, and the 
The same artist who 
illustrated ‘*The Forest Hymn” and the ‘‘ Death 
orating in enduring colors the birth-place of their 

So far back as 1827 Washington Irving writes 
from Spain to his friend, Henry Brevoort, of the 
Are you | tions ‘‘ familiar as household words.” 
I should like to know | indelibly traced upon the hearts of his country- 
thinking is quite above that of ordinary men 


and ordinary poets, and they are masters of the 
Four years later 


Mr. Bryant, in a letter to Irving, informs him 
of the publication in New York of a volume 
comprising all his poems which he thought 
worth printing, and expresses a desire for their 
republication in England by a respectable pub- 
lisher, and in order to anticipate their reproduc- 
tion by any other, he requested Mr. Irving’s kind 
aid in securing their publication. The author 
of the ‘* Sketch-Book” having expressed himself 
admiringly of these early compositions of the 
poet, justified him in invoking his good offices 
in this particular. Gulian C. Verplanck writes 
to Irving from Washington, December 31, 1831, 
and speaks of Bryant's volume with enthusi- 
asm, urging his friend to carry out the wishes 
of the young poet in respect to its English re- 
publication by Murray, or some other respect- 
able house. The poetical writings of Bryant, 
with an introduction by Washington Irving, ap- 
peared in London in 1832. Christopher North, 
one of the highest authorities in the language, 
said, in the pages of ‘* Maya,” a periodical dis- 
tinguished for its contempt of mediocrity: ‘* Bry- 
ant’s poetry overflows with natural religion—with 
what Wordsworth calls the ‘ religion of the woods.’ 
The reverential awe of the Invisible pervades the 
verses entitled ‘'Thanatopsis’ and * Forest Hyman,’ 
imparting to them a sweet solemnity which must 
affect all thinking hearts.” Another periodical, 
very chary of its praise of any thing American, 
said: **’The verses of Mr. Bryant come as as- 
suredly from the ‘well of English undefiled’ as 
the finer compositions of Mr. Wordsworth ; in- 
deed, the resemblance between the two living 
authors might justify a mach more invidious 
comparison.” 

In 1834 Mr. Bryant visited Europe, accom- 
panied by his family, with the intention of a 
more prolonged sojourn than that which he 
made, embracing, however, a period of two 
years. Returning in 1836 he applied himself 
with renewed energy to the management of the 
Evening Post. In 1845 Mr. Bryant visited En- 
gland and Scotland; four years later he again 
went abroad in company with the late Charles 
M. Leupp; in 1852 the poet made his fourth 
visit to Europe, extending his tour to the Holy 
Land; and five years later, accompanied by 
Mrs. and Miss Bryant, he again visited the Old 
World. The poet made his sixth and last jour- 
ney to Europe in 1867, and in both these last 
journeys he visited Spain. His letters to the 
Evening Post, embracing his observations and 
opinions of Cuba and the Old World, were pub- 
lished after his third visit to Europe in 1849, 
entitled ‘* Letters of a Traveler; or, Notes of 
Things seen in Europe and America.” After 
Mr. Bryant's fifth tour abroad appeared his “* Let- 
ters from Spain.” ‘These charming books, ‘* born 
trom his traveling thigh,” as Ben Jonson quaint- 
ly expressed it, are written in a style of English 
prose distinguished for its purity and simplicity. 
‘The genial love of nature, and the lurking tend- 
ency to humor, which they every where betray, 
prevent their severe simplicity from running into 
hardness, and give them freshness and occasion- 
al glow in spite of their prevailing propriety and 
reserve. 

The embodiment of poetry, serenity, and dig- 
nity in his person, these are all reproduced in 
his writings. Mr. Bryant has often been depict- 
ed with pencil and with pen. The phrenologists 
have exhausted their skill upon his head, and 
the painters their art upon his face. The for- 
mer believe him to approach the ideal of Spurz- 
heim in his fine phrenological developments, and 
the latter esteem him to possess the fine artistic 
features of Titian. It is a consolation to age, 
when protected by a well and orderly regulated 
life, that its inherent dignity supplies the want, 
if not the place, of youth; and that the venera- 
tion and serenity which surround it more than 
compensate for the passions which youth in its 
turbulence renders dangerous. ‘lo such an hon- 
ored age as this Mr. Bryant has attained—calm, 
circumspect, and sedate, he has passed the per- 
ilous portals of Parnassus, with his crown of lau- 
rel untarnished and unwithered with the baser 
breath that sometimes lurks like a poison with- 
in its leaves. ‘To our conception he more re- 
sembles Dante in the calm dignity of his nature 
—though haply not like him in the violent and 
oppressive affliction of his life—than any other 
poet in history. The inspiration which creates 
the poetic spirit in our age and nation, and cen- 
tres in our nature, doubtless reproduces itself in 
another, as the features of great heroes have been 
traced in resemblance from the remotest ages of 
the world to the modern era. Thus the con- 
necting link in genius, in the arts, whether 
traced by the hand of Apollo or of Mars, re- 
mains unbroken from one age to another. 

It requires the genius of a generation to be in- 
spired with the spirit and appreciation of some 
men’s writings; and then they require interpret- 
ers to expound them, like the teachings of a new 
dispensation. So exalted a genius as Milton 
hardly escaped this contemporaneous oblivion, 
and Burns was in comparative obscurity when 
he was inspired with the divinest strains of po- 
etry. The votaries of the Muses of the present 
day have, in their more exalted inspirations, no 
similar causes of complaint, though there are 
perhaps occasional instances of neglect. ‘The 
progress of education and the universal love of 
reading, the bountiful diffusion of the daily and 
periodical press, all have a combined tendency to 
place the works of writers of ability within the 
reach of the great mass of readers. The home 
adaptation and sympathetic character of William 
Cullen Bryant’s poems with nature and national 
sentiments have combined, with the general dif- 
fusion of letters, to render his poetic composi- 
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men, as they are upon the minds of his contem- 
poraries wherever the English language is spo- 
ken, or the sentiments of humanity, uttered 
through poetry, are cherished. Irving left be- 
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hind him a graphic picture of the poetry of this 
distinguished American, whom the country and 
his age delight to honor. He said: ‘‘ Bryant's 
writings transport us into the depths of the sol- 
emn, primeval forest, to the shores of the lonely 
lake, the banks of the wild nameless stream, or 
the brow of the rocky upland, rising like a prom- 
ontory from amidst a wide ocean of foliage; 
while they shed around us the glories of a climate 
fierce in its extremes, but splendid in all its vi- 
cissitudes.” Halleck, after repeating the whole 
of one of Bryant's later poems, said to the writer : 
** His [referring to Bryant] genius is almost the 
only instance of a high order of thought becom- 
ing popular, not that the people do not prize lit- 
erary worth, but because they are unable to un- 
derstand obscure poetry. Bryant’s pieces seem to 
be fragments of one and the same poem, and re- 
quire only a common plot to constitute a unique 
epic. 

On December, 1867, Mr. Bryant responded 
in a beautiful letter, to an invitation of the alum- 
ni of Williams College, to read a poem at their 
annual meeting. The brief and charming epis- 
tle, declining, is poetical in its sympathy, and 
expresses with pathos, not the decline of powers 
of mind yet vigorous, but a conscientious dis- 
trust of reaching that perfection of poetical ex 
cellence which his admirers might expect from 
his previous compositions. Here is the letter, 
more valuable than many occasional verses : 


“You ask me for a few lines of verse to be read at 
your annual festival of the alumni of Williams Col- 
ege. Iam ever ill at occasional verses. Such as it 
is, my vein is not of that sort. I find it difficult to 
satisfy myself. Besides, it is the December of life 
with me. I try to keep a few flowers in pots—mere 
remembrancers of a more genial season, which is now 
with the things of the past. IfI can have a carna- 
tion or two for Christmas I think myself fortunate. 
Yon write as if I had nothing to do in fulfilling your 
request but to go out and gather, under the hedges 
and by the brooks, a bouquet of flowers that spring 
spontaneously, and throw them upon your table. If 
I were to try, what would you say if it proved to be 
only a little bundle of dead stalks and withered leaves, 
which my dim sight had mistaken for fresh green 
sprays and blossoms? So I must excuse myself as 
well as I can, and content myself with wishing a very 
pleasant evening to the foster-children of Old Will- 
iams who meet on New-Year’s day, and all manner 
of prosperity and honor to the excellent institution 
of learning in which they were nurtured.” 


On the evening of the 2d of February, 1869, 
Mr. Bryant delivered an address before the New 
York Historical Society, his subject being the 
Life and Writings of Fitz-Greene Halleck. The 
venerable poet spoke affectionately, appreciative- 
ly, and eloquently of his friend whose ‘lyre told 
of Athenian lands ;” as in by-gone years he had 
spoken .of his distinguished contemporaries— 
Thomas Cole, Fenimore Cooper, and Wash- 
ington Irving. Bryant and Halleck, our great- 
est poets, first met at ihe house of Henry D. 
Sedgwick, in New York, in the year 1825, when 
the gifted and genial singer who has ‘“ gone 
henee, to be no more seen,” extended a cordial 
seleome to Bryant. During the dinner Sedg- 
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| wick said to Mr. Halleck, ‘‘ From what State | by William Leggett as follows: ‘‘ In person he 


| are you?” 


ply. 


**From Connecticut.” 
‘*T should never have dreamed it,” re- 
sponded the New England lawyer. 


was the re- 


**T never 


met with a Yankee who had not the stamp of 
| his nativity written upon him as plainly as the 
| curse was impressed upon the brow of Cain.” | 
| Bryant's appearance at that period is described | of a scholar, and his principles those of a mati 
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is rather above the middle size ; his face is hand- 
some, and of a pleasing character, and his eyes 
are lighted up with an expression of great in- 
| telligence. His manners are easy and urbane; 
| his disposition open, generous, and sincere; his 
| habits those of a gentleman, his pursuits those 
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of honor. His conversation is ‘rich with the 
lore of centuries,’ though of his learning he 
makes no parade, keeping it rather for use than 
show ; and those who have the happiness of an 
acquaintance with this gifted man find not, as 
is too often the case, a disparity between his 
written sentiments and the actions of his life.” 

In reviewing the life and career of William 
Cullen Bryant, ‘‘the Father of American po- 
etry,” as Halleck once called him during a con- 
versation with the writer, we can not omit to 
notice the birth and growth of the Lvening Post. 
Founded by William Coleman, a lawyer from 
Massachusetts, its first Number was issued on 
the 16th of November, 1801. Espousing the 
Federal cause in politics, it maintained that po- 
sition with zeal and vigor throughout the war 
with Great Britain. Mr, Coleman dying in 1826, 
the well-remembered William Leggett became its 
assistant-editor, in which capacity he continued 
for ten years. Mr. Bryant, soon after his return 
from Europe in 1836, upon the retirement of Mr. 
Leggett, assumed the sole editorial charge of the 
paper. In its management he has been ably as- 
sisted by his son-in-law, Parke Godwin ; by John 
Bigelow, late United States Minister to France ; 
and by his present efficient lieutenant, Charles 
Nordhoff. Besides this trio of able coadjutors, 
the Post has had the benefit of the contributions 
of many distinguished writers of prose and verse. 
At the expiration of the half century of the Post's 
establishment Mr. Bryant prepared a history of 
the veteran journal, in which his versatile pen and 
well-stored mind had ample range and material 
in men and incidents to do justice to the very in- 
teresting and eventful period through which the 
paper had passed. 

Can we more fittingly conclude this notice of 
the greatest poet our country has yet produced 
than by quoting the closing words of a speech de- 
livered at a dinner, at which Bryant was present, 
on the 25th January last—a dinner, need we say, 
in honor of Robert Burns. ‘“ And in another 
respect,” said the orator, ‘‘we are fortunate; 
that while to-night the memory of Burns is en- 
shrined in our inmost hearts as the chief of Seot- 
tish bards, it is our peculiar privilege to greet 
with a proud and heart-felt welcome the greatest 
of American poets. The greatest, I say, not be- 
cause he is here, but because he is the greatest. 
One regret we have, that our bard has been so 
occupied with the everyday prose of life that the 
melody which always enchants the country and 
the world has so seldom sounded from the neg- 
lected strings of the harp that he long ago tuned 
to a lofty strain of poetic thought and beauty. 
Ours is the earnest wish, the fervent prayer, that 
many many years may yet roll away ere he will 
cease to honor and adorn, by his presence and his 
speech, the banquet spread to the memory of 

bert Burns : 
my be with them, and eternal praise, 

gave us nobler loves and nobler cares! 


P who on earth have made us heirs 
“Of trath, and pure delight, by heavenly lays!"" 
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A LESSON IN LOVE. 


Lacur was her step upon the stair, 
I did not hear it, yet my heart 
Divined her coming, knew her there, 
Felt it in every throb and start. 
I rose to meet her: rose yet staid, 
Something forbade my drawing near, 
**Her heart responds to mine,” I said, 
** And she will know I linger here.” 


The radiance of her beauty seem’d 
To make the light through which she came, 
The eyes that ‘neath their lashes gleam’d, 
Were hardly eyes of blue, but flame: 
There was no line, no subtle curve, 
No graceful turn to painter known, 
That did not her perfection serve, 
And I had won her for my own! 


Unconscious of my eager gaze, 

She moved to music of her train, 
The bright exotics sought to raise 

Their starry blooms to her in vain: 
Supremely happy in the sense 

youth and loveliness she moved, 

No impulse sudden as intense 

Bidding her look for one beloved! 


Oh bitter pangs of doubt and fear! 
Oh anguish of a tortured breast! 
How could I deem she held me dear, 
Who was not moved by my unrest? 
**Though seas divide us,” she had cried, 
**Trust me my heart will throb to thine;’ 
Yet we were standing side by side, 
And that cold heart could not divine! 


The thought of happy moments spent, 
precious whispers (not so low 

But we could gather their intent) 

Come back to me, and in the glow 
And rapture of the happy past 

I chafed to think that this might be, 
That we, long parted, met at last, 

And that dull heart was dead to me! 


A moment’s space I moved away, 
In silent anguish wholly dumb, 
And in that moment, on her way 
She turned, she murmured, ‘‘ Art thou here ? 
Art thou, indeed? It was no dream 
Haunted me then by day and night!” 
I saw her tears of rapture gleam, 
I had no. words for my delight. 


Love’s subtle ways are hard to learn, 
His yoke is equal joy and pain— 

What if rose-fetters blush and burn, 
The chain of roses is a chain; 

That precious moment taught me this, 
The truth is of my life a part— 

The heart will never know the bliss 
That does not rankle with the smart. 
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THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 
By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” “‘ Aunt Margaret's 
Troubles,” etc. 
—_>_ — or 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SOLDIERS IN THE SOUTH. 


Or all wars which can afflict humanity, a war 
between men of kindred race, speaking the same 
language, and nurtured in the same traditions, is 
supposed to be the most terrible and deplorable. 

And yet, whosoever should have witnessed 
the scene taking place in a Saxon village on the 














| war to be discerned. 
| Goldenau, in the southeast corner of Saxony, 
| close to the Bohemian frontier, a stranger who 

should have been carried thither and set down 
| in the midst, after the fashion of the prince at 





ities and powers of the earth had cried ‘‘ havoc! 
and let slip the dogs of war,” over the fair old 
German Fatherland. 

Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia had his 
head-quarters at Gorlitz, close to the Saxon front- 
ier. And on the fifteenth of June Prussian troops 
entered Saxony and occupied Lébau and Zit- 
tan. 

Detachments of the blue-coated Prussian sol- 
diery were to be seen in many a peaceful hamlet 
round, and the glittering bayonets of their pa:iols 
lightened unexpectedly out of narrow dusty coun- 
try roads under the summer sunshine. 

But these were as yet the only symptoms of 
In the little village of 


the gates of Damascus in the Arabian story, 
might well have conjectured that some rustic 
festival was toward. 

Bountifully fine weather had ripened the abund- 
ant crops of grass, and in many a meadow the 
mowers were at work, leaving behind them, as 
they moved onward, long lines of fragrant swath. 
Here and there, in some field already mown, 
might be seen a stalwart soldier with shirt- 
sleeves rolled up to the elbow, handling the long 
rake and tossing the rich grass just beginning to 
turn tawny as it lay. 
street horses were clattering up and down, being 
led to water at a huge stone trough fed by a 
trickling silver thread that fell into it from a 
source in the rock which formed one boundary 
of the high-road through Goldenau. At the 
door of one of the best-looking houses stood 
three officers, leaning against the door - posts. 
One of them—the youngest—with the gloss of 
his college lore still fresh upon him—was read- 
ing attentively a little pocket edition of Sueto- 
nius. 
cheerily as though such murderous weapons as 
rifled cannon and needle-guns had never been 
invented ; and two toddling children of the own- 
ers of the house had got hold of a sword, which 
one of the officers had unbuckled and laid down 
upon a seat within the entrance-porch, and were 
dragging it with mighty fuss and clatter up and 
down the stone-flagged kitchen. 

At the village well a broad-shouldered grave 
corporal was gallantly filling pitcher after pitcher 
for a group of lasses, some shame-faced, some 
giggling—all casting furtive glances of curiosity 
at the ‘‘Preusse.” And beneath a spreading 
tree at the gate leading from a hay-field into the 
road, some sun-burnt, white-haired urchins had 
carried a specimen of the terrible Ziindnadel- 
gewehr, and were cramming into the muzzle of 
it a bunch of poppies and wild eglantine from 
the hedge. 

The soldier to whom the weapon belonged had 
been helping the hay-makers, and was now sit- 
ting under the shade of the tree reading a letter. 
So absorbed was he by its contents that he did 
not perceive the singular use to which the ur- 
chins aforesaid were putting his gun—turning it 
into a gigantic and certainly very original bou- 
quet-holder. 

His attention was called to the fact by a com- 
rade, who chanced to pass down the road, lead- 
ing an officer’s horse, and who observed that it 
was lucky the Hauptmann had not witnessed so 
very irregular a proceeding instead of himself, 
the Hauptmann’s orderly. 

Thus rebuked, the soldier sprang to his feet 
and scattered the young Saxons in dismay. But 
though he shouted at them lustily, and even, per- 
haps, swore a mild oath or two, as he carefully 
and anxiously cleansed his weapon from its flo- 
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Through the little village | 


The other two were chatting together as | 
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ral decorations, the little ones, with childhood’s 
unerring instinct, knew very well, on looking into 
the ** Preussen’s” face, that they had neither se- 
verity nor brutal roughness to fear from him, 
And presently they gathered round again, watch- 
ing his proceedings with much self-possession. 

** Now,” said he, when he had satisfied him- 
self that no damage had been done to his pre- 
cious gun, ‘look here, Kleine! This isn’t a 
plaything. If you touch it again, it will likely 
enough go off and blow you into little pieces. 


| And then what would your mothers say to you? 











Be off and roll in the hay this moment, or I shall 
report you to the Herr Hauptmann, and he'll 
have you all arrested and put in prison for a 
year and a day.” Having delivered which im- 
pressive harangue, he sat down again under the 
tree aud betook himself once more to the perusal 
of his letter. 

The young soldier in the Prussian uniform 
was, of course, Otto Hemmerich. To no other 
wearer of that dark blue military costume will it 
be my business to direct the special attention of 
my reader. ‘The letter which he was engaged in 
reading had reached him that morning, in answer 
to one dispatched by him some time previously 
to Horn, wherein he had announced his enlist- 
ment into his Prussian Majesty’s —th regiment 


| of the line, and had told Liese how and where a 


letter from her would be most likely to reach him. 
As he read he kept pushing the curly brown locks 
from his forehead with the air of one who is both 
surprised and puzzled. The brown locks had 
been shorn very close, in military fashion, but 
they still curled crisply over his temples, aud he 
thrust his fingers through them in his earnest 
pondering until they stood up comically. 

**Lieschen in my uncle’s house! Liese Leh- 
mann in the sacristan’s cottage!” he muttered, 
staring at the written words as though he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. ‘‘ Well, after that, no- 
thing can seem wonderful!” 

So thought Otto, then, but he was destined to 
own himself wrong. Presently a pensive look 
came into Otto's bright blue eyes, and he kissed 
the letter in his hand with grave tenderness. 

‘* My Lieschen,” he whispered, ‘* my beloved, 
my wife! Gentle, soft little dove, in the strange 
nest! It is as if God’s angels were watching 
over thee, little one, and touching my uncle’s 
heart in thy favor. As to forgiving, I forgave 
him long ago; but I shall thank and bless the 
old man if he will be kind to thee, and give thee 
a home and a shelter when, perhaps, [— Ach 
Gott! what a fool I am! And worse—an un- 
grateful fool. All is going well; and I did a 
good thing for every body when I came away. 
Of course I did a good thing; for I did my duty 
as far as I knew how. ‘The rest is with One 
above.” 

And Otto dashed some hot tears from his eyes, 
and wiped the blistered letter-paper with the cuff 
of his blue coat. To avoid recapitulating what 
is already known to the reader, I will only lay be- 
fore him such extracts from Lieschen’s letter as 
serve for the elucidation of my story. The doe- 
ument in its entirety might be worth giving were 
it not that we have already seen a specimen in 
extenso of Lieschen’s epistolary powers. 

After relating how, much to her amazement, 
an application had been made to Franz Lehmann 
by old Sophie, on the sacristan’s behalf, that she 
—Lieschen—should go to Simon Schnarcher’s 
house as servant, waiting-maid, and general aide- 
de-camp to old Sophie, and describing, with many 
‘*ands” and ‘* buts,” the reception of the said ap- 
plication by the farmer and his wife, she proceed- 
ed thus: 

‘*So I came to the Herr Kiister’s ten days ago. 
And cousin Hanne is still very angry. Only 
cousin Franz says that she is quite unreasonable. 
for she said she wished to get rid of me. Don’t 
be too angry with her, Otto, for indeed I did 
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“LIESCHEN IN MY UNCLE’S HOUSE! LIESE LEHMANN IN THE SACRISTAN’S COTTAGE!" HE MUTTERED. 
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seem to bring trouble and vexation, although I 
can't rightly see that it was all my fault. Cousin 
Franz is glad that I am so near them, if I must 
go to service again at all. He didn’t want me to 
go. But I wanted to, for I think it was best. 
And then to be in your uncle’s house is better to 
me than being in the Prince’s Schloss at Detmold, 
because you never lived in the Prince’s Schloss, 
dear Otto, but you did live here, and every thing 
reminds me of youso, And you mustn’t think I 
want reminding, for I don’t, only I like to live 
where you lived, that’s all.”...... ‘*T have not seen 
your cousin Joachim since the morning after that 
night I have told you of, when your dear letter 
came. I think that cousin Hanne frightened him, 
perhaps. For she was very cross because I spoke 
to him; and when cousin Hanne is cross, you 
know, she might frighten people who didn’t know 
that she can be really kind and good sometimes, 
though I am very sorry that lately she has seem- 
ed to be so displeased with me. What do you 
think your cousin Joachim wanted to say to 
my cousin Franz? He is rather strange in his 
manners, your cousin Joachim, don’t you think ? 
But please do not fill up your next letter with 
answering silly questions like this, but tell me 
every thmg about yourself, for that is all I care 
for in the world.”...... **Herr Peters came the 
other night. He is right friendly to me always. 
He talked to the Herr Kiister, and said that war 
was as good as proclaimed. The Herr Kiister 
was rather wrath with him, and said he would 
that all the meddling fools who made the war had 
to fight. But Herr Peters seemed glad, and 
stood up that it would be a fine thing for Fa- 
therland in the end. Only when I heard them 
talking I trembled so that I could not hold the 
jug steady to pour out the Herr Kiister’s beer. 
And he sent me to bed, for he said I was tired. 
But it wasn’t tiredness, Otto; and before I went 
he laid his hand on my head, and said, ‘Thou art 
a good maiden. The Lord do so by me, as I use 
thee well and take care of thee.’ ‘Then he said, 
‘If there were any one who loved thee well it 
might be good for them to know that I look upon 
thee as a daughter, and that thou shalt never want 
while I live nor after I am gone.’ Was it not 
strange, Otto? And he never called me thou 
before, but ever since that night he does so al- 
ways. It all made me cry very much, mein bester 
Freund, and yet it was not quite all sorrow. And 
when I fell asleep I dreamed, oh! such strange 
things; and the last was that you were in a bat- 
tle, and I heard the cannon thundering, and at 
every bang there came my heart seemed to make 
twenty beats; and after all it was only Sophie 
knocking with a stick at the wall of my room to 
wake me in the morning.” 

‘Toward the end of the letter were these words : 

“The Major von Groll is going away directly 
from Detmold. My old master, the Justizrath 
von Schleppers, is sure to be land-steward in 
his place, every body says. Last Wednesday 
the Herr Major von Groll rode over to Horn on 
a beautiful horse out of the Prince’s Marstall, 
and he went to the farm, and after a while cous- 
in Franz sent down little Heinrich the gooseherd 
to fetch me, and I couldn't think why i was want- 
ed until the foolish thought came into my head 
that it was something about you, dear Otto. But 
it was not. The Herr Major looked at me as 
thongh I had been a ghost, and then he whis- 

something to cousin Franz, and cousin 

Franz answered, ‘ Ach leider, it is just as I told 
you, gnadiger Herr.’ And then he kissed me, 
and bade me run away to the sacristan again. 
And I hear tell in Horn that the Land-steward 
von Groll rode away again from the farm with- 
out seeing cousin Hanne, and that she is quite 
offended about it. Iam right sorry. She is 
nearly always angry now, and it must be terrible 
to be always angry, nicht wahr, dear Otto ?” 

‘*How very strange!” said Otto to himself, 
as he read his letter for the second or third time, 
attentively. ‘* The Major von Groll wanting to 
speak to farmer Lehmann about Lieschen! and 
Joachim wanting to speak to farmer Lehmann. 
And that night that Joachim saw her for the 
first time, he talked about some wonderful like- 
ness. There may be no connection between the 
two things, but one can not altogether help think- 
ing that—” 

**Donnerwetter, Kamerad! Are you asleep 
there?” said a rough, bass in Otto’s ear. - 

*“*Not I! Iam wide awake; only I was think- 
ing,” answered Otto, rising, and thrusting the 


** Ach so!” said the ae ee "4 
him, yawning and stretching hi . *Think- 
on eh? Potziausand! You'll have leisure 
enough for thinking by-and-by, atop of that old 
belfry yonder, I've been doing sen’ i there, 
and they’ve only just relieved vill you 
come down to the Schenke, and have some Wald- 


schldeschen Not bad beer they brew, these 
Saxons.” 
“* No, thank ye, comrade.” 


“Share a flask of Rhine wine, then? 
is to say if I can find any fit to drink here!” 

‘Nor that either: hearty thanks all the 

. ill. I know if had been 

“Well, as wi now if you 
Bie 5 J the dews for four mortal 
[ome to the Jane eunabind pan'd be ready to 
drink the sea dry.” 

**When it comes to my turn, I’m thinking 
that I shall rather like to be sentry up aloft on 
the old belfry tower,” 

“Shall you though? Wait till you've tried it! 

th he were in a 
I'm 
all for and good-fellowship. You're 
a raw nicht wahr, K added the 
man, seratinizing Otto’s square-built, soldierly 


“I’m a recruit,” answered our Detmolder, 
** But as to being raw— Well, I can 





* Famous beer brewed uear Dresden, 
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say. Few men in my native place could come 
near me with a rifle; and it didn't take me long 
to learn to handle this new-fangled weapon. 
Deadly enough it will be too! I don’t want to 
boast, you understand. “Tis no special merit of 
mine if I can hit a mark without fail at five hun- 
dred paces. My father was a dead-shot before 
me; and he filled the post of head-ranger to the 
Prince of Detmold.” 

**Ah, likely enough,” rejoined the soldier, 
carelessly, ‘‘If your eyesight is so good, all 
the better! It will be needed to reconnoitre 
from the top of that owl’s nest, I can tell you. 
And such a verteufelt winding stair as the stu- 
pid Bauern have built, you never saw. As crook- 
ed as a ram's horn.” 

The soldier strolled away toward the Schenke, 
and Otto looked up curiously at the belfry, where- 
on he would doubtless at some time have to hold 
his solitary watch. ‘* A good commanding posi- 
tion,” thought he. And then tower and sentry, 
and even, it must be confessed, the prospects of 
the great German campaign, all went out of his 
mind; and he thought of distant Horn, and of 
little Liese Lehmann in the sacristan’s cottage. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Wuom tr may Conoren.—Correspondents should 
remember that our space is limited and our letters 
numerous; and should avoid irrelevant questions or 
those requiring lengthy answers. The writer's ad- 
dress should be given, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee and for the sake of convenience, should it 
be deemed preferable to reply by mail. 

Mrs. A. D. V.—Directions for making a traveling- 
case for toilette articles were given in Bazar No. 31, 
Vol. I. 

E. P., Jun.—Jewelers say that the only effectual way 
of removing rust from cut steel jewelry is a greater ex- 
pense than the jewelry itself warrants. 

Y. Z.—Patti, the first of opera singers, is an Ameri- 
can by birth. 

E. W.—There is little choice between the powders. 
It is better, however, not to use any metallic prepara- 
tion for the complexion, though neither of those you 
mention is very dangerous, 

Lycomine Co.—We suppose of course that you are 
unable for some good reason to accept the invitation ; 
if so, it is better to state it, if possible, when a written 
answer is e. pected. Thus, for example: 

“Mr. Lycoming Co. ..yrets that, in consequence of illness (or what- 

ever it may be), h« is unable to accept Mrs. ——’s polite invitation to 
the wedding of her daughter.” 
The note should be addressed “‘to the Mrs.” It is 
common, however, to’send cards merely announcing 
the place and time of the marriage ceremony, and 
those who receive them are not expected to answer 
but by their presence, If this should be impossible, 
the apology or explanation is usually delayed until a 
personal visit is made. 

A Svussorrsre.—A widow uses her own Christian 
name, and not her husband's. The ption by a 
woman of her husband's Christiau name is not recog- 
nized by law, and is a usage that has little foundation 
in reason. 

Youne Wirer.—You wiil find a pattern of a gentle- 
man's negligée coat in Vol. L, No. 45, and of sun- 
bonnets in Vol. L., No, 36. Back uumbers can be had 
of the publishers. 

Kare.—There is no law restricting the translation 
of foreign books in the United States. The notice of 
which you speak refers to. European countries. 

Mrs. A. J. H.—Pinking-machines are sold at any 
house-furnishing store. An iron of each of the dif- 
ferent patterns costs fifty cents. Saw-teeth notches 
are most fashionable. The mallet and block are fifty 
cents in addition. A flat-iron and hammer answer as 
well. 

San Franorsoo.—We have not space to tell you in 
detail how to spend $1000 for your trousseau. That 
amount ought to buy you a handsome and substan- 
tial outfit. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
59 (Vol. L.), and write to the large furnishing-houses 
quoted, telling them your ideas of what you want, 
and asking a list of prices. 

Morner, Sussonwer, and ‘‘Ovr West” will find di- 
rections for children’s dresses in Bazar No. 16, Vol. I. 
Patterns of children’s wrappings will be given in the 
next Supplement. Ruffles four inches wide, with half- 
inch hems, are set on children's skirts in large waves. 

Caro Ciypz.—As you left the village you were vis- 
iting without returning the polite call of a stranger, 
you still owe it, and should return it when yon next 
visit C——, explaining that sickness prevented you 
from doing so in your previous visit.—Cut your Ga- 
brielle short, and make an over-skirt of some full 
material. 

A Scnoor-eret.—It is proper and courteous for a 
lady to ask a gentleman to call again.—Wide collars 
will be worn. Blue and green kid gloves are seen 
with suits to match. Panama hats are worn every 
summer. Striped and cross-barred linen lawns will 
be seen for summer dresses. 

Mrixnte.—Put one wide ruffle on your under-skirt ; 
two narrower ones on the upper skirt and basque.— 
The engagement-ring is worn on the left hand on the 
finger next the thumb. 

A Sunscrimer.—Shawls do not look well with short 
dresses or looped trains, Two yards and a half of silk 
will make you a small cape and hood.—When you have 
a few friends to tea there is no ceremony necessary 
about the matter of going to table. On ceremonious 
occasions the prominent lady guest takes the seat at 
the right of the host and the corresponding gentle- 
man guest, that at the right of the hostess. 

Mrs. 8.—The only alterations necessary to your 
dress is to gore the front and two side widths of the 
skirt, and cut the sacque-sleeves coat-shaped. Get 
brown and white striped poplin skirt for your Bis- 
marck suit. Buff linen or the wash poplins are serv- 
iceable for summer traveling dresses. 

Oapenssvurc.— Both of your letters are received. 
We answer a8 soon as we can. Correspondents must 
be patient, as we are pressed for room.—For stiffen- 
ing black lace read reply to “ Mrs. W. H. H.,” in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. I.—Trim your black silk with lace, and 
your gray poplin with folds or ruches of gros grain 
of the same shade. Make them after the styles given 
in No, 17.—Wash your jewelry in Castile soap-sude, 
and polish with chamois leather. A little pulverized 
chalk may also be used.—Garibaldi waists are fall on 
the shoulder, while plain blouses are not.—Mantillas 
are worn by elderly ladies; tichus by young ones. 

Miss A. K.—Your green silk over dress and white 
serge petticoat will look very handsome. Scallop the 
over dress, and bind with the same; also scallop the 
flounce in the petticoat, and bind with green. 

Mav's'settz.—The wash poplin should have a ca- 
saque and skirt with flounce. Fourteen yards of 
three-quarter goods at seventy-five cents a yard will 
be required. An under-skirt of striped poplin will 








answer with your black silk. Scallop the black silk, 
cut it walking length, and catch it up by deep pleats 
in the seams when you use it as an upper skirt. An 
iron grenadine Watteau trimmed with quillings of the 
same may be worn with the black silk skirt at its full 
length for another suit. 

E. A.—See alpaca suits illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. If. White piqués are more stylish than figured 
ones, and handsomer than French cambric for suits. 
—American silks are $2 50 a yard. 

WELL-wisuer.—Get a Japanese poplin at $1 25 a 
yard, or else a foulard suit at $25 or $80, unmade, for 
your spring suit. The last Bazar will show you styles 
of making. A black lace bonnet with Bengal roses is 
suitable for your style, or a gray chip hat with ivy 
wreath. Get a black lace mantle for summer wear. 
Put three bias ruffles a finger broad, gathered and 
bound with silk, on your barége dress.—The color 
can not be restored to your dress after it has been 
extracted by ammonia, 

H. F. H., anp Wesrern N. Y. Lany.—The black-wal- 
nut of England is evidently meant ; but our own black- 
walnut would probably answer the purpose. An iufu- 
sion of the green outer husks of this, made by pourin 
boiling water upon them, will make, no doubt, as mo 
a dye for the hair as the foreign nat. 

Svsscrmer.—tIt is customary to use “ biack-edged 
note-paper” during the whole period of mourning, 
however long this may last. The width of the for- 
mer is, however, diminished in proportion to the les- 
sening of the depth of the latter. 

Dora.—No delicate woman would like to see the 
name of any male person to whom she is not espe- 
cially attached staring her in the face every time she 
opened her fan.—If intimate friends, there is no good 
reason why a lady and gentleman should not regular- 
ly correspond, and it would not matter from whom 
the suggestion to do so first came.—A “lady may ask 
a gentleman to call upon her, provided she likes him,” 
on the very first day of an introduction, if he is pre- 
sented with all the proper guarantees. ‘The invita- 
tion “to call” is purely conventional, and does not 
necessarily imply any marked preferences. 

Errisz.—It would be polite to extend the invitation 
to the people with whom your friend is staying, al- 
though you are not one of their habitual visitors. 
You should, however, call upon them or leave your 
card before doing so, The only mode where there 
are several persons in the house, to all of whom you 
wish to indicate that you have called upon them, is to 
leave a card for each. 

Masstton.—We can not, for the obvious reason of 
remaining impartial, send you the name of any firm 
“selling flower seeds." You will find probably what 
you seek in our advertising page. Loudon’s book on 
Gardening, we believe, is a good one. 

A Sunsoriner.—See answer to “H. F. H.” in this 
Number of the Bazar. 

Besste.—Your silk is not in the height of the style, 
but will look very pretty cut short and worn with a 
peplum made by the pattern of Walking Snit No. 4, in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. Il. Trim with three ruches of plain 
black silk. 

Mrs. R. C. C.—For a traveling dress to be worn in 
May get a dark granite poplin, and make by pattern 
of Walking Suit No. 2, in Bazar No, 17, Vol. I1.—Get 
a striped taffeta poplin for your little girl of six years, 
and a warm cashmere for the baby Just in short clothes. 








BARKING UP THE WRONG 
TREE. 


Tue wiseacres who have been guessing at the 
vegetable constituents of Sozopont have all 
barked up the wrongtree. The right tree, which 
they never dreamed of, is the Soap-Tree of Chili, 
the bark of which is used by the Araucanian In- 
dians to cleanse and preserve their garments, and 
chewed to keep their teeth stainless, and gives a 
flower-like fragrance to their breath. ‘This is 
one of the leading ingredients of Sozopont, the 
most wholesome and efficacious of all dental 
beautifiers and preservatives. —[ Com. } 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. Bartiett, of Black River Falls, Wis., 
has made with one ‘‘WHrELer & WiLson” 
needle six hundred pairs of heavy canvas pants, 
worn by loggers, earning within two years up- 
ward of six hundred dollars, besides doing the 
work for her own and other families. 








IxterestIna TO Lapies.—The Grover & 
Baker Machine which I purchased in June, 
1857, has given me the greatest satisfaction 
during the eleven years it has been in constant 
use, and it has never required the least repair. 

Mus. J. G. Puyre, 
108 West 12th Street, New York. 








GenERAL Use.—Co.eate’s Toilet Soap is found 
in more families than any other soap. Sold by all 
druggists. — Pittsburgh Presbyterian Banner. 





To remove Morn Patones, Preckies, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Morn anv Frecx.e Lorion. 
Pre: only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 8t., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[(Com.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A NEWSPAPER CHALLENGE. 





Orrice or Tue Eventna News, April 2, 1869. 

Believing that Tae New York Evenine News has 
the largest circulation of any daily paper—MORNING 
OR EVPNING— published in the United States, I 
make the following propositions : 

Fiest—That Tur Evenine News circulates daily 
more copies than the New York Herald. 

Srconp—That Tuz Evenrxe News circulates more 
copies than TWICE THE COMBINED CIRCULATION 
OF ALL the other evening papers published in this 
city. 
Turep—That Tur Eventna News has a larger cir- 
culation than any other daily paper published in the 
United States. 


I agree to give $1000 to any charitable institution | 
of this city, if either of the above propositions is proved | 


to be incorrect ; $2000 if two of them are proved to be 
incorrect; and $5000 if the three should prove to be 
incorrect ; 
accepting the challenge agree to forfeit the same 
amounts in case the above statements are decided in 
favor of Tue Evenive News. Each pa 
the proprietor of some first-class ne’ 
the two should not agree, they to select a third. 
BENJAMIN WOOD. 








provided the proprietors of the newspaper | 


| inducements to Agents, Address 


BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 








OHNSON, BURNS, & CO.,, 
Coz. 14TH STREET an» UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
Union Square, 
Are now offering a Splendid Assortment of 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed, in all 
the Latest Shapes and Styles. 


Ba, Se See ee | 
SASH RIBBONS axp NECK SCARFS, 
The Latest Novelties. 
Pe Fe 
LACES anp EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, &c. 
Bee) Ba 
SATINS, SILKS, VELVETS, &c., 
Cut on Bias. 


' 


FS te ae 
FRENCH FLOWERS ann FEATHERS, 
&., &., &. 


TS, Mey Ges vets 
THE CLOAK anv DRESS-TRIMMING DEPART- 
MENT is now REPLETE with 
the LATEST NOVELTIES. 
ian ae ee 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, &c. 
PARASOLS. 


oe es oo 

PARIS AND GERMAN FANCY ARTICLES, &c., 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES 
a ae tae 


We still continue 
OUR WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 


at 
Nos. 488 & 485 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Howarp Stager. 





APeett & MOORE, 
No. 507 BROADWAY, 
Have a Complete Stock of New Styles of 


CLOTHING 
FOR 
MEN AND BOYS, 


Ar Very Moprrate Priozs. 


They have just received direct from PARIS a lim- 
ited number of BOYS’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS, 
which they would be pleased to show to their cus- 
tomers. 

FIRST-CLASS GOODS MADE TO ORDER, AS 
USUAL, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


A COMPLEXION FRESH AND SPOl- 
; LESS. 


This important element of 
beauty depends upon the con- 
dition of the blood, and the 

with which it circulates. 
the vital peer Sea em = | 
through the small veins whic 
immediately underlie the cati- 
cle, is of a rich red color, and 
flows freely — the oe 
transparent exterior envelope, 
the complexion will be rosy, 
. Stafford’s 
'HUR POW- 
DERS, by toning the circulat- 
ing vessels, and depriving the 
blood of any impurities it may 
tain, soon removes pim- 
ples, blotches, and every spe- 
Cies of discoloration or erup- 
tion from the face, arms, bo- 
som, or any part of the body, 
and renders the complexion as 
free from blemish as a cloud- 
less sky. Take the powders 
dry on the tongue. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 Pack- 
ages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


9OT THOUSAND.—Hunter’s Guide 
and Trapper’s Companion. Howto 
hunt, fish, and trap au animals. How to tan and 
cure hides, &c. New Secrets, &c. Worth we to any 
boy or farmer, Neatly printed and bound—only v2 
cents, postpaid ; 6 for $1. Send to 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Re®tev se. 
JAMES MoCREERY & CO, 


Successors to 
LAKE & McCREERY, 


471 BROADWAY, 
previous to their removal to their 
NEW STORE, 
Corner Broapway anv Eveventu Street, 
will offer for the next two weeks their entire stock of 


FASHIONABLE SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
CLOAKS anp SHAWLS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
FOREIGN WHITE GOODS, 
LACES anv 
EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY anp 
GLOVES, 
AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION. 


OOSEY’S Mustcat Canrxet.—A Complete 

Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 
Cuort'’s Vaises, complete.......-....-..... 50c. 
Sixteen Stanparp Sones ror Lapres’ Vorces 50c. 
Brernoven’s 45 Ortetnat WaALTzes......... 50c. 
Compete Orrras FoR Piano, each......... 50c. 

Mailed on receipt of price. CataLocurs Freer. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented, Will knit 20,000 stitches Re minute. Liberal 
MERICAN KNIT- 

TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or 8t. Louis, Mo. 























_ citar 


May 1, 1869.] 








ESTABLISHED 1361. 


THE GREAT 
AB EaiCae TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF | 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers | 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds | 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the | 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
ixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per bb. 
Eneutsu Breaxrast (black), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 
Imprriat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per tb. | 
Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, | 
$1 2 per tb. 
Cnooronen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 26 per th. 
Gunrowper (green), $1 26; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Feenou Breaxrast any Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 3c. ; best, 40c. per I. 

Gaaen (unroasted), 25c., 80c., 83c. ; best, 35c. per he. 

CLUB ORDER. 

Portsmouth, Micn., August 26, 1968, | 
To the Great Amentcoan Tra Company, | 
| 





31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
gay I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, ing five hundred and forty-four dollars and | 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 


Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I | 
remala Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths, Uncol’d Japan, Mre. Kempton.. .at $1 00..¢10 00 | 
5 “* Imperial....... ‘al " -- At 125.. 62 
83 “ Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2 “ Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 “ Coffee..........d.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 | 
2 “ Gunpowder..,.0.A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 | 
Risa pertal....... + ee at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins SEN at 126.. 500 | 
G  CoWes.. ...c0006 : epee-ee at 80... 150 / 
6 * Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 | 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm.H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 | 
1. & do. .. 25.. } 
2 “ 

4“ 

a“ 

2 “ 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than | 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-Office Draft or | 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to * collect on pl” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We senc 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
number reside, by eubbing together, can 

reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about | 

one thi sides the express charges) by | 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- | 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
pod doing business, it is important that our friends | 
should be very careful to write our address in fall, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as | 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their | 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of } 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


: Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no | 
C88) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. $1 and 38 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 








LADIES’ axyw CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


Skirts, Undergarments, 
Children’s Dresses, Hats, and Caps, 


Infants’ Wardrobes, | 


Bridal Trousseaux, &c., &c., 
At short notice, and at great saving in price. 


Walking Suits of the Afternoon and Dinner 
Latest Designs Dresses made to Order. 


Patterns of New Goods sent on application. 
Reta Acents for the Sale of the 





me STEWA 





——*' Giove-Fittixe" CorseTs.—— 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broanway. 


RNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 





Fe 


Nos. 75 & 77 Serre Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 
Wholesale sad Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
gree otB ROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
R ES, SPRING BEDS, 


&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





| 
| 
! 
' 





THE CELEBRATED 


BRAND 
BLACK ALPACA. 

Black Alpaca being one of the most desirable fab- 
ries now used for ladies’ wear, either for street or 
house dresses. 

There is no Alpaca fportad equal to the CELE- | 

RLO BRA 


BRATED BUFF. 
shade and durability of cloth. 

Having a fall gros-grain lustre and finish, and being 
made of the very best material, they can be relied upon 
as being superior to <a roods of the kind now in use. 

These goods are sold by the principal Retail Dr: 
Goods Merchants in New York City, Brooklyn, an 
the leading cities and towns in the United States. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wnhrrte Sr., N.Y., 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 








(CRETONNES and LACE CURTAINS. 
JUST RECEIVED | 


or 
RARE anv BEAUTI- 
FUL DESIGNS. 


I. E. WALRAVEN, 
Importer of 
: Upholstery Goods and Linens. 
686 BROADWAY, New York; 
719 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


RT & CO. 
are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
EMBROIDERED AND BROCHE SILK DRESSES, 
SILK AND POPLIN SUITS, 
REAL BRUSSELS POINT LACES, 
LACE SHAWLS, 
PARIS-MADE BONNETS, CAPS, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR 


ND for beauty of black 


HALVES BAZAR. 





| been receive 


SHAWLS, from $50 upward; | 


ELEGANT FANCY RIBBONS, 
SASH RIBBONS, NECKTIES, &c., &c. 
Comprising the Choicest Assortment of 
— NOVELTIES — 
offered this season, 
Receiver rex Last Steamers. 
Broapway, 4tu AveNve, 97u AND 10TH Srreets. 
Bex CLOTHING. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
A Large Assortment of 
ENGLISH WALKING SUITS, 
PRESS SUITS, 
BISMARCK AND GARABALDI SUITS, 


in 
TWEEDS, FANCY CASSIMERES, PIQUES, and 
LINENS, 
Suitable for Spring and Summer Wear, 
FROM $4 50 UPWARD. 
Also are offering 

A Handsome Variety of Latest Styles of 
——FRENCH CASSIMERES, 
Just Received. 
Broapway, 47tn AVENUE, 97TH aND 10TH SrREeTs. 


“QTAR-SPANGLED BANNER’ still 

waves. You wanrit. Splendid $2 engraving 
and paper a whole year only 75 cts. 
columns (Ledger size). It's worth reading. Subscribe 
NOW. Specimen, &c., postpaid for 6 cents. Address 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsda's, N. H. 


GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 
100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 








| of six first-class makers, aT EXTREMELY 
LO 


W PRICES FOR CASH, 
DURING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $20 = 


same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 


manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 


J, CURLEY & BRO., Cutlery, 
182 Nassav Srreer, near Beekman; 
E, A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Broapwar, near 13th St. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


OLLOWAY’S Pitts anp OrnTMENT are 

the safest and best remedies known for the 

whooping-cough. A few doses of the Pills, with the 

Ointment at the same time rubbed thoroughly into the 
chest and throat, will relieve the most violent cases. 


“ALUMINIUM BRILLIANTE.”— 

$10 Waroues, new metal, splendid timers. El- 
egantly-engraved cases. ito Gold. Finish, style, 
and appearance of “ tham.” Sent C.O.D., and 








can be returned if not satisfactory. Send for trade- 
list rv cheap and costly watches, jewelry, &c., &c. 
Address 


N. E. WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


hee Fa in form, and of superior material and work- | 

















6 Linen nee 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers 2 00.. 12 00 
6 Pairs of Linen 400.. 24 00 
8 Plain Skirts. 250.. 7 50 
oi cweascee mea 3 50.. 10 50 
3 Muslin Night Dresses... pe 4 00.. 12 00 
3 : § sa at 56 00.. 15 00 

3 Tucked-Yoke Cambric Night 
DERG dh vow ecuidcara cee chacd 7 00.. 21 00 

3 Tucked- Yoke Cambric Night 
Dresses, Embroidered........ at 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts................. at 7 00.. 14 00 
3 Dressing Sacques.............. at 4 00.. 12 00 
1 De Laine Robe de Chambre............. 15 00 
8 Corset Covers .........cccseaee at 4 00.. 12 00 
$230 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
C.0.D. Every thing is made in the best possible 
manner, and from the very best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Ladies’ and Children's Furnishing Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 


Fixe WATCHES 
AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Hunrine-Case Lavies’ Watcurs, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Honrine-Case Warouns, 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$16. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Enoravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Honwine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Huntine-Case WatToues. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of every description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
perfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
free. S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 








HE “BEST” SEWING MACHINE.— 


Will do aut that any machine can do. Price only 
$1S—(Beware of al] $3, $5, and $10 machines). It is 


the cheapest and best. Agents wanted. Samples very 
low to Agents. Wanted, one smart Agent to control 
| each County. —_ quick. Address 

J 8. M. CO., Hinsdale, N 


bef 


ASHUELOT 





The King of the Body is the brain; the 
stomach its main support ; the nerves its messengers ; 
the bowels, the kidneys, and the pores its safeguards. 


| Indigestion creates a violent revolt among these at- 


8 pp., 40 long | 


tachés of the regal organ, and to bring them back to 

their duty, there is nothing like the regulating, purify- 

ing, invigorating, cooling operation of Tarrant's Er- 

FERVESCENT SevtzeR APERtENT. It renovates the sys- 

tem and restores to health both the body and the mind. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

N OURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 

z Bargains in 

BOMBAZINES, PARISIENNES, POPLINS, CRE- 
TONNES, GROS D'ORIENT, REPS, TAMISE, 
CREPES, ALPACAS, IRON GRENADINES, 

SERGE GRENADINES—A New Aarticre. 

RICH BLACK SILKS FOR SUITS, at $2 20, $2 30, 

$2 50, $2 75, and $3. 

CHOICE TRAVELING DRESS GOODS. 

SILK - WAR? SERGES, WASH POPLINS, 

SEA-SIDE POPLINS—A New and Beautiful Material. 

BLACK CRAPE EUGENIES, at 5ic., 65c., T5c., and 

85c. per yard, worth 75c., 85c., $1, $1 10. 
SUMMER POPLINS, All Wool, at 80c., worth $1 15. 


> Brack Acpacas and Poritw ALraoas, at 50c., 60c., Tic., 


until paid. The | 


| Fully warranted for five years. We will 


80c., and 90c. per yard, worth 65c., 75c., 90c., $1, and 
$115. JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broapway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 
SE the ‘Gold Seal” Flavoring Extracts, 
Magic Baking Powder, I.X.L. Liquid Blue. The 
purest and best for household purposes. For sale by 
grocers. W. E. Jounson, Manufacturer, 73 Hudson St. 


L broidery Stamping with the French Perforated 
Patterns. Instruction eee by mail, $1. Address 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 
ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 rer month, 
every where, male and female. 
to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
3 pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 





ADIES can do their own Braiding and Em- 


a 











| the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 





We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrssunen, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genn- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


** "LUN, FUN.”—Rubber Balloons. —W onder- 

ful, Instructive, Amusing. Full directions and 
two sample balloons, ready for use, sent for — Bets, 
postpaid. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ALESMEN wanted by a Manufacturing Co. 

to travel and sell by sample a new line of goods. 

Situations permanent; wages good. H. H. RICH- 
ARDS & CO., 418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THomas R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 


260 Greenwicu Sr., Conner or Murnay, New Yor«, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., 40c. ; 
Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind ; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, wha 
ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the milis. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $14 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.— Every thing desized in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 

ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 

Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 

18, and 20 hours every day for the last 

quarter of a century. He is a steam- 

coach compared with the old fossilated 

grocers who have been brought up in a 

soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 

now begin to flap their wings when 
zray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 


New York. 


THOS. R. AGNEW, 
260 Grernwicn Sr., 


cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
man for the people--quiek as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering: 

PARIS-MADE BLACK SILK SACQUES, 

At $7 50, $8 50, $10, and $12 each; 
LADIES' HANDSOME BONNETS, 

Tastefully Trimmed, only $5; 
LADIES' RECEPTION DRESSES, 
UNDERCLOTHING, 
INFANTS’ anp CHILDREN’S APPAREL, 

Of every description, 

AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. 
Broapway, 4tn Avenve, 9rm aNnp 107Tu SrReers. 
NV OTHERS! GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 
SWEET QUININE! 

Reece warner PORTABLE RACKS 


for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, &c. Holds Books 


and Fancy Articles. Sent by Express on receipt of 
price, $2 50. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


H48 PER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


Albert Barnes. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, anp PRAC- 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By At- 
uert Barnes, Author of ‘‘ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” ‘* Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity," 
&c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vols. 17. and III, nou 
ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


The Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; or, BLANCHE 
ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown,” “ Brakespeare,” 
“Sans Merci,” “‘ Maurice Dering,” &c. Tlustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


Genio C. Scott. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gento 
C. Soorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 


Charles Reade. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. B 
Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith 
**Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 
35 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, JEALOUSY. By Cuas. 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “* Never too Late 
to Mend,” “Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. Sve, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuar ies Reape, Author of “‘ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” ‘* Never too Late to Mend," &c. Witb 
Illustrations. New Edition. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


Caas. 
aunt,” 
8vo, Paper, 


Charles Lever. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of * The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
** Barrington,” “ Maurice Tiernay,” “* The Daltons,” 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. S8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents, 

Countess Guiccioli. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Count- 
rss Guioc10L1. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerning 
ham. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. A 
Novel. By Anruony Trotiorr, Author of ‘*He 
Knew He was Right,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” “Small House 
at Allington,” “Can You Forgive Her?” * Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. [lustrated by Millais. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ee Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by; mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 

, 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
TERMS FOR 1869: 
Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Wrexty, One Year 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year 
Harrer's Macazrye, Harper's Weexty, and Harper's 

Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazak will be supplhed gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies $20 00, without extra copy. 

“The lens within the United states is for the 
Macaztng 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Wrexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 








old and the new one must be given. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ£. 

A Sxewrorerrat, Yorre etna 2S 
Lavy os Bowers. — Ob Ww SV SS 
the bonnets of my girlhood WN QS 
poy eeny epee » SS N 

y thought them pret- RQ 
I must have been a fool. We WN 
‘ SS ~ 





ing little mat! It 


ma my b so level, SS 
and so very, very flat. O NS 
a sister's love is ign: RAQyq 


as every body knows; an 
a Seadoo t 
is nice (that is, I should 
supose) : and the love of 
a true lover is a love that 
can not fail—but the love 
of a new bonnet is the 
dearest love of all. 

adiiempad tenn 

Drawine rrom Nature 
—Extracting teeth. 

oe 

A Boston exchange is re- 
sponsibie for the following 
story: 

A short time since a man 
appeared at the Boston 
City Hall, requesting an 
interview with the Chief 
of the Police. 

“What can I do for you?” 
inquired the official. 

Are you the Chief?" 
Yes. 





oe 
“ Can I speak to you pri- 
vately ?” = 


“ Yes—speak out.” 
“Will no one hear us?” 
oe oo.” 


“ Are you sure ” 
o ea. 


“Well, then, listen. As 
1 was crossing the Com- 
mon last night, about 12 
o'clock, I saw a woman ap- 
h the pond with a 
Baby in her‘arms, looking 
carefully around all the 
while to see if she was 
foliowed; and then, when 
right at the edge, stooped 
and—” 


“Threw the child into 
Pond !" exclaim- ; : 
ed the appalied officer, his face white with horror. 
“No,” replied his visitor — washed its face ! 
oes * tas 
Prostes ror tHe Ciever.—If Miss Swan, the Nova 
Scotia giantess, were to die by inches, iow long would 
she be expiring * 
PEI AOR 
Wuat Warrer To Szarcu ror JeweE.s ?—Goldsmith. 


POR CW C8 CTT 
PRIDE. 

Pride went forth one snowy day, 

Bent upon her best display 

Of lady's head with nothing on it 

Save three leaves they call a bonnet. 


With the wind a little lace 
Blew about her neck and face. 


Pride returned all wet and chill, 

A Parent's only child fell ill. 

em and cold from snow and rain 
Rendered every effort vain. 


Wearing leaves in wintry weather 
Killed Both pride and child together. 


“Where was Bishop Latimer burned to death?” 
asked a teacher, in a commanding voice. 

“ Joshua knows,” said a little girl at the bottom of 
the ciass. 

* Well,” said the teacher, “if Joshua knows, he may 


tell. 
“In the fire,” replied Joshua, locking very grave 
and wise. " 








Lrrerany.—Gibbon is considered by some people to 
de a rash author; but name a rasher?—Bacon. 





The gentleman who went on the tenor of his way is 
supposed to have been a member of an opera company. 
_—_—_———O Se 


If brooks are, as poets call them, the most joyous 
ee nature, what are they always “ murmuring” 


: 
om 





hi 


1 
ee 
1) 

| 


ers 
Aarne pe ano 
——. 


FAITHFUL EVER! 


Mactstrate's Clerk (swearing Witness). ‘* Kiss the Book, Mr. Jolter.” 


Mr. JoLTer (exemplary old Peasant— never been 
life”). “Noa, noa, I 
+ 





ant a-goin’ to Kiss Nobody ‘cept my Ow’d W. 
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A SLIGHT MISCONCEPTION. 


Tue CoLone. wi Old and “se 64 at the very + m in “ 
Tue M “Well, for m , 1 don’t care so much for Great e. 24 is quite enow a 
& Major. lor my part (The Gh Great Ag 41s q g 5 for me 


4h 


are 





Neat Tune tx Lavens.—“ Mrs. C——, though mask- 
ed,” says an imaginative reporter, ‘‘ was easily detect- 
ed by the soul-felt laugh which springs up like the 
sea-foam from a gay heart.” 

Geice cela aliaiisaiapnantiagine 

The sieve through which the man “strained every 

nerve” is for sale at cost price. 
Pant 
DITTIES. 

What was Eve's first song?—A new-ditty. 

What are foolish songs ?—Stupid-ditty and absurd- 
ditty. 

What should be the “lay” of the hen ?—Fecund-ditty. 

What is a miser’s love-song ?—Cupid-ditty. 

What is a sailor’s song ?—A quid-ditty. 

What is a sour song ?—An ac pow 4 

What is a strange song ?—An odd-ditty. 
ciidinsiesiaatliannpeamapianae 


A correspondent says there are no daily papers pub- 
lished in his town, but there is a ladies’ sewing meet- 
ing, which answers the very same purpose. 

pe Tree ee 5 rental 


“Them soldiers must be an awful dishonest set,” 
said an old lady, ‘‘for not a night seems to pass that 
some sentry is not relieved of his watch.” 

asi Seance 


Tur Best Ririzs ror TarLors—Needle guns. 
ee 

Tue Best Riries ror Mex Cooxs—Chasse pots. 
a A <a ae 


When does a ship tell a falsehood ?—When she lies 
at the wharf. 





ichiiligasdiaihstintamaih 
“Suz Stoors to Conquer"—The belle with a Gre- 
cian bend. 


——_—_— 





Rertxvev.—“ Professor of the accumulative art” is 
the polite term for thief. 


$$ 


A Box-Orean—The ear. 


ei «r ocd et 
They tell a story about a man out West who had a 


| hare-lip, upon which he performed an operation him- 


self by inserting a piece 
of chicken flesh. It ad- 


one side grew hair and 
the other feathers. 
f SU Why is Ireland like a 
r a bottle of wine —Because 
il 





it has a Cork in it. 
————————————_ 
Many young men are 
so improvident they can 
not keep any thing but 
late hours. 
——_—_———— 
Musicat.—Is there any 
connection between a 
“musical pitch” and a 
guitar? 
ple FEES 
Little three-year-old 
Mary was playing very 
roughly with the kitten 
—carrying it by the tail. 
Her mother told her that 
she would hurt pussy. 
a ¥) no, I won't,” said 
; ‘I'm carrying it by 
the handie.” 
cinsapiplpiancnits 
“Tnovu art so Near 
AND Yet 80 Far.”—* An 
Expectant One” naively 
remarks that distant rela- 
tions when making their 
wills are invariably very 
* close.” 
vnabiaiiilaieitioctsa 
A Natrona. AritHMeti- 
cian—The blind adder. 
————— 
AFTER MARRIAGE. 
“Henry, love, I wish 
you would throw away 
that book and talk to me. 
I feel so dull.” 
(A long pause and no 
reps) 
“Henry, dear, my foot’s 
asleep.” 
‘ “It is? Well, don't 
before the Fustices in his talk; you might wake it 
‘oman |!” up.” 


ie to their Wine, but the L 


Tue ‘“Emueers” or tHe Dying Year—September, 
November, and December. 
pase SAAR 
Wantev—Two stamps of indignation and one of 
true nobility. 
URIS = SE a RS 
The individual who broke the ice with his maiden 
speech was drowned by applause. 





menlieglins tetliipabicee 
A Coorg Dirricutt to Ser—Biind man's buff. 
Pa es am 


AFTER THE DANCE. 
Charles, 

Tell me, Laura, why that sadness? 
Tell me why that look of care? 
bei 4 has fled that look of gladness 

That thy face was wont to wear? 


Laura. 
Charles, "tis useless to dissemble ; 
Well =~ face may wear a frown; 
For I've lost my largest hair-pin, 
And my chignon’s coming down! 
_>  - 

The husband who is two feet taller than his wife 
can easily overlook her shortcomings. 

—_ 
Fashionable novel condensed into a paragraph : 

“P DC E.—Papa has arrived. Knews one I re- 
fused your name. Fearful scene. Proposed. Ac- 
cepted. Should we ever meet, ‘Remember,’ utter 
strangers. Don't write, unsafe. Pity and forget me. 
Farewell for ever.—Greenwich.” 














A correspondent ~~ What shall we doin heaven 
to employ our time?” Perhaps he will never be trou- 
bled on that point. 





Here is an anecdote from the juvenile world of Paris: 
A little five-year-old Parisian had gone with his mam- 
matochurch. Both of them commenced praying. 
‘*Mamma,” said the little fellow then, “I have said 
rayer.” + 
Boy it over again, my 


~~ 
son.” 
The child obeys, and 
repeats the question, to 
which the same answer 
is given. The little man 
says his prayer a third 
time, and exclaims then: 
“But, mamma, I have 
now said it over twice.” 
“ Say it over again.” 
“T am sure,” replies 
the boy, “it will be te- 
dious for the good God 
to listen all the time to 
the same pare, Sup- 
to him the 
ble I have learned at 
school ?” 
quapneaiiauunes 
ASxy-Larx—Going up 
in a balloon. 
an al 
A doctor detained in 
court as a witness com- 
pieced to the judge that 
f he was kept from his 
patients they might re- 
cover in his absence. 
din ciesehelinbanipacts 
A physician boasted at 
dinner that he cured his 
own hams, when one of 
his guests remarked: 
** Doctor, I would soon- 
er be your ham than your 
patient.” 





_—_—so 
AJandJady in Boston, it 
is said, makes her biscait 
80 light that her lodgers 
can see to go to bed by 
them. 
—_——__~»—- -—— 


A young man wants a 
situation where the only 
heavy thing is the salary. 
He is willing to dispense 
with any amount of work 
if this can be guaranteed. 

chininbedippreniiaaa 

How To Prevent Gray 
Hams—Keep your head 
shaved. Warranted not 
to fail. 





a OE £8 
| Musto tHe Sore—A Bird saying, my dear?” 
| clog dance, My 








OF ne i a 
bert eS 
HHT 


ies, unfortunately, don't know it. 











A FRENCH STORY. 

The other day X—— call- 
ed on Madame Q—. 

‘Madame, can I see your 

husband ?” 

“No, Sir; he is out at 
resent, He went out to 
ny a Vy 
“Did he say when he 

“ae return, Madame ?" 

“a 0. " 


“Hashe been long?" 
WAR! ace aa 
aT ” sa . 

*he wanted to get a good 

one.” 


—_—@.—— 


Never chase your own 
hat when it blows off in a 
gale of wind; just stand 







| 


WAS 


still, and you will present- 
ly see half a dozen ns 
\ in pursuit of it. en one 


has captured A walk leis- 
urely toward him, receive 
with a graceful acknowl- 
edgment, and replace on 
your head. He wil) inva- 
riably act as if you had 
done him a favor. Try it, 
SRG E Ec 
Said an ambitious = 
one day to a young lady: 
“Don’t you think I'd bet- 
ter dye my mustache ?” ca- 
ressing the infant prodigy. 
“T think if you let it 
alone it'll die itself,” said 
the lady. 
sanpilecilijppin wits 
A young lady from “the 
States” arrived in Hamil- 
ton, Canada, the other day, 
and was seen to be suffer- 
ing from an aggravated de- 
velopment of the ‘‘ Grecian 
Bend.” At the Custom- 
house she was subjected to 
the usual treatment, and 
relieved of twelve yards of 
black silk velvet, six = 
of French kid gloves, forty 
yards of rich lace, four 
white ostrich feathers, and 
a bottle of Magic Hair Re- 
storer. She was convales- 
cent at last accounts. 
eniomadipasinttt 
Kitchen girls are now 
termed ‘‘young ladies of 
the lower parlor.” People who go about grinding 
knives, scissors, avd_razors are termed ‘gentlemen 
of the revolution.” Folks who dig clams are termed 
* profound investigators.” 
<p 
A SEA DIRGE. 
There are certain things—as a spider, a ghost, 
The income-tax, gout, an umbrella for three— 


That I hate; but the thing that I hate the most 
Is a thing they call the sea. 


If i like coffee with sand for dregs, 
decided hint of salt in your tea, 
And a fishy taste in the very eggs, 
By all means choose the sea. 


And if, with these dainties to drink and eat, 
You prefer not a vestige of grass or tree, 
And a chronic state of wet in your feet, 
en I recommend the sea. 


Once I met a friend in the stree 
With wife, and nurse, and chil 

Never again such a si ht may I meet 
As that party from the sea! 








three— 


Their looks were sullen, their steps were slow, 
Convicted felons they seemed to be; 

“ Are you going to prison, dear friend?” ‘*Oh no! 
We're returning—from the sea !” 


oe 
A young lady advertises to teach “ vocal singing.” 





The surest way to lose your health is to keep drink- 
ing other people’s. 
Sauguuiesnidnneneliimieeridnggeeate 
Why is a carpenter always uglier than other men? 
—Because he is a deal plainer. 
—_—_——— See 
A shod Ser ying asked by his teacher, ‘Of what 
is the German Diet constituted?” replied, “ Sour krout, 
schnapps, lager beer, and nix cum arouse.” 
3 lipacibee 


A Suarr Tutvo—Mustard Plaster. 








MOST REMARKABLE. 


O_p GENTLEMAN ag is admiring his new purchase). “What is the Pretty 
EAR (indignantly). ‘“ Why, Grandpa, it’s calling one of us, ‘Old Stupid !’” 





